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re Blickensderfer Typewriter excels in 
all classes of work, and is the ‘one 
annoy, and weighs only six pounds. 
tion. 
BLICKENSDERFER [iIFG. CO., 
New York: 325 Broadway. 


Prices $40.00 and _ $50.00. 
Send for catalogue with full informa- 
Philadelphia: Cor. Tentn and Chestnut Streets. 
Chicago: 195 La Salle Street. 


pf OCC CECGOOD 


’ feast of fun in every box a ’ 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates and Confections | 


Ask for them anywhere. 


Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, deliciousand 4 
ealthful. Made ny with boiling c 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
“1316 Chestaut S:reet 
Philadelphia. 








THE New BINOCULAR. 
; (THE TRIEDER) 


This new form of field glass is as small as an ordinary 
OPERA GLASS, but has more power and field than 
the largest FIELD GLASS. 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


@ THe New Queen Achromatic TRIPLET 
$5.00 EACH. 


CLEAR, POWERFUL, AND ALTOGETHER THE BEST 
POCKET MAGNIFIER MADE 


Compound Microscopes. Meteorological Instruments. 
All appliances for Nature Study. Write for Circulars. 


QUEEN c& CO., Inc., 
Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, 


thing” desirable for gentlemen of literary 
or scientific pursuits. 
A full keyboard machine of eighty-four 
characters, with writing always in sight, 
3 alignment perfect, no ribbon to bother or 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

















New York, 59 Fifth Ave. 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Hundreds of over the use Vapo- 
Spence. ever” zo ou , ak. ae 3 cures 

Colds, Avch Asti ove and G at eae healing 

“T have in- 

sa crey aa ‘ screed it.” Mrs. 

mend th vgure it~ Bere 


chil thony 
says: ‘Malignant i Diphthertadn mt house; 
two weeks ; no others 
» Descriptive b booklet with 
Bold: by all 


druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St, NEW YORK. 
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: There. Is Only Otie- Authorized 


LIFE OF . 


0. L. MOODY 


(READY SHORTLY) 
This is being prepared at Mr. _Moody’s expressed wish 
BY. HIS SON 
W. R. MOODY 


.A massive volume, 600 pages, clear type, handsomely 
bound, Over 100 original illustrations, including exclu- 
sive family portraits, reserved for this work. 

YOU. SURELY WANT NO OTHER 

Numerous substitutes are being thrown on the market, 
inac¢urate, unauthorized, and misleading. 

ONLY WORK 
Endorsed by Ira D. Sankey. Containing the Family 
Portraits. ike access to his library and letters. . Is- 
sued with approval of Family. Approved by Faculty 
and Trustees of Mr. Moody’s Institutidns. 


Sold by Subscription 


ACTIVE-AGENTS—Ministers, teachers, stu- 
dents, bright men and women in every community. 
Send twenty five cents for prospectus and outfit. 




















Sole publishers of Mr. Moody’s Authorized Books, 
Full descriptive list and terms on application 
Fleming H. Revell Company 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
63 Washington St., Chicago 
154 Yonge St., Toronto 
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COMMENTARY ON 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, .D.D. 
Editor of The Outlook. 


Matthew, Mark and Luke, John. 3 volumes, cloth, 
8vo. Price per volume, $1.50, For the set, $3.00 net, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
186 Fifth Avenue ° - New York City 4 
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=] The Church Pres 
} Association Magazines, 


| published for thirty active.churches in 










: BOSTON, NEW YORK and PHILADA., 
ie, are interes: ublications ig Church 
enominations 


| members of a 
Hl Send 25 cents for 12 Sample Copies. 

‘Ci bined Cir lati ‘000, 

=|] If you are an ADVERTISER ou ghould 
a)” put these magazines on your 


i CHURCH PRESS ASSOC'N, 
200 So. 10th St., Philada., Pa. 
P. O. Box 928. 








D. Appleton & Co, S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A New Book 
By Maxwell Gray. 


The World’s Mercy. 


By MaxwELL Gray, author oi *‘ The Silence 
of Dean Maitlaud,’’ etc. No, 278, Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library, 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The Story of Eclipses. 


By G. F. CHamBers, author of ‘‘ The Story 
of the Stars.” Library of Useful Stories, 
40 cents. 


D. APPLETON: & CO., NEW YORK.. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
BDITION OF 


Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 


Dee. cOvers, m Pt 100 ; oo covers, ink stamp, 
per Same h Scripture R ‘eadings : _— covers, 
per 100; Cloth Dore, ink stamp, $40 per 1 


5 cents per copy extra, each, if * mail, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN. CO., New York and Chicago. 











Pas ie and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


the pewly invented patent Grand in 


Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS. 107-111 East 14th —— 
NEW YORK. 





WANTED. 


Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, Wesi 
and Southern States. Weekly salary or commissions paid. Wakeus: 
plication by letter, giving reference, age, and previous occupation, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., - = New York, Chicago. 
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THE AUTHENTIC LIFE OF 
D. L. MOODY, 


B 
Rev. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D., 
For many Og MR. MOODY’S MOST IN- 
ATE CO-WO E 


RKER, and THE VICE- 

PRESIDENT OF THE BIBLE age 
OF WHICH MR. MOODY WAS PRESI- 
DENT. The book will be replete with 
mal incident and ent tells 

me sory of the GREATEST MOST 
USE life of the century. How by his 
eloquence and power vast assemblies in 


blessed. IT IS A MAGNIFICENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR AGENTS. Sold only by sub- 
scription. Terms liberal. Freight paid. 
Send 20c. to pay cost of mailing an out- 
fit QUICKLY. 

JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
718 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


EDUCATION 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
i Law megerenont va ard a pe 
hree course lea egree . pre 
mission 10 aE | ail the tes. For catalogue addreas ibe 


secretary. ER B. TT, LL.B., At 
VUhicago, Ill. 





N w England The leading musical im 
stitution of America. 

Founded 1853. Unsur- 

passed advantages in com- 

position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution, 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 

FRANE W. HALE, General BMara~er, Boston, Masa. 





FOR SAITE. 
(Short distance from New York City.) 
Well established, select Preparatory School for Girls ; large house, 
all improvements, beauti grounds, everythi in good order. 
Price reasonable.’ Apply to MISS H. N. HANNAY, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 





READING NOTICES 





ACENTS WANTED FOR 
the grandest and fastest-sellin, 


g book ever published, 


Memoirs oF D.L.MOODY 


by HIS SON, W. R. Moody, assisted by Ira D. Sankey. 
A splendid life-story of the great evangelist’s high 
and unselfish service in the cause of fellow-man. 
Published with the authorization of Mrs..Moody and the family. 
Only authorized, authentic biography. Beautifully 
Illustrated. Large, Handsome Volume. §2~1000 more 
agents wanted, men and women. §#~Sales immense;a 
harvest time for its. Freight paid. credit given. Ad- 
dress at once THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. fo \Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED 


for our Memorial Life of Moody. Tens of thousands 
will be sold. A splendid opportunity to make money fast 
Don’t lose time but order outfit now Big profits; credit ; 
freight paid Outfit free. Each subscriber gets a fine 
phototype portrait of Mr. Moody, for framing. free. Seno 
n cents to help pay pos . Write quick before territory 

is gone. AMERICAN BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE, 
182 N 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa 








USE 0ur Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


fe Patton ot... How York, gall all makes under balf price, Don't 
before wyiting them for enpecjatioss agepee e yeiese. 
Guaranteed first class. supplied. 63-page flius. cat. free 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine, Entered at ‘the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 








Terms of Subscription, payable in advance; one year $2.00; six 
months, $1.00; three months, 50 cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscribers after the sub- 
scription has expired. We will, however, continue the paper 
toa subscriber who does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription, upon receiving a request to that 
effect. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
must be given. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency of this city an- 
noupces that on the first of January Mr P. V. Huyssoon, 
who for a number of years has been connected with the 
Fisk Agency, associated himself wfth the »chermerhorn 
Agency, combining his business interests with those of Mr. 
Rockwell, the former proprietor. Mr. Huyssoon has for a 
number of years been manager of the Fisk Agency, which 
has been dissolved by limitation. The Schermerhorn Agen- 
cy was established in 1855 and since that time it has _— 
a host of teachers Under the new are peng me and man- 
agement it will be better equipped t! ever for the service 
in which it has so long been engaged . 


ALWAYS ON TIME. 


One of the most famous preachers of the last generation, 
in a sermon addressed to his flock on the subject of punc- 
tuality, stated in effect that if eve ing in the world was 
as punctual as the trains on the Lackawanna Railroad, there 
would be no trouble on this score. This was more than 
twenty years ago, and the Lackawanna trains then had been 
running for more than a quarter of a century. ‘Its record 
for punctuality, thus established during the first twenty-five 

ears of its existence, has been main ed up to the present 

ime. It advertises that it is “‘always on time,” and those 
best acq ted with its history are willing to swear to the 
eorrectness of this statement.— Adv 


OLD MEXICO. 


Twenty-three Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 
read, 


he} Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 


mally-conducted tour through old Mexico by . 


special perso’ 
special Pullman train of parlor-smoking, dining, sleeping, 
compartment, and observation cars. to leave New York and. 
Philadelphia February 12. visiting all the principal points of 
interest in the “ Land of Mon 
days in eT, 7 agente . 
und-trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses, $300 

from all points on the Pennsylvania Railroad. > 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 
789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J; B, Cour der, Jr., Pas- 
senger Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md ; Colin 
Studds, Passenger Agent, Southeastern District, Washing- 
ton, D C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger nt, Western Dis- 
trict. Pittsburg, Pa.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant. 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia.— Adv. 


* and spending five 
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HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
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DON’T COUGH! 


You won’t have to if you use 


Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 


For the Lungs. 


It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of 
coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other 
diseases of the throat and lungs. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest, 
ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles, at $1.00, 50 cts. and 25 
cts, by all druggists. 





Try It for a Cough. 
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@ —because it’s so good. Rich in the 





3 FRANKLIN MILLS CO.. 



















That’s why nearly all grocers sell 


WHEATLET 











nitrogenous elements of the wheat, 
lacking «in most all other cereals. If 
you value health, you will eat it regu- 
larly. It is delicious and inexpensive. 















If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied, Booklet Free for the asking. 











* The Genuine Made only by 


Lockport, N.Y. t 
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NEW YORK 
HENRY B. STOKES, President 
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Washable ||; 
ttrue.| Dress Goods || § MEATS 


AT “ THE LINEN STORE.” ‘ are carefully blanched, sterilized 


and predigested, made into a score of 

We now offer for inspection and sale an extensive dainty, delicious food products by the 
assortment of choicer grades of imported washable 3 Sanitas Nut Food Co.,Ltd. They build 
fabrics for the coming spring and summer. flesh and make blood. 


MATERIALS FOR | 
Waists and Gowns : FIGHT 
Bicycle and Golf Suits . 2 FREE 
Graduation Dresses 


Church and Calling Gowns SAMPLES 


Outing Costumes 
for Mountains and Seaside. 














and recipe book will be sent, postpald, 
for 25 cents, to cover postage only. 





Examination and comparison of this stock are 13 ° 
cordially invited. SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., Ltd., 


J ames McCutcheon & Co., 79 Washington Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 
14 West 23d St.. N. Y. 
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SUNSET ROUTE —. 


Via “Sunset Limited’ catiornia In Four Days. 


The ‘‘Sunset Limited ’’ runs from New Orleans to San Francisco. It passes 
through a mild and equable climate, thus avoiding the discomforts of storm and cold. 

The train is composed of a compartment car, containing seven private compart- 
ments, single or en suite, with library, ladies’ parlor and ladies’ maid ; composite 
car, with lounging and smoking room, library, barber-shop, bath-room, and buffet ; 
double drawing-room sleeping cars, and dining car, on which meals are served a la 
carte with attentive servants at command, 


Special Compartment and Drawing-Room Car 
FROM NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS, 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
Makes Immediate Connections with Sunset Limited. 
Pullman Tourist Sleeping-Car Tri-Weekly to the Pacific Coast without change. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, low- 
est rates, sleeping-car reservations, baggage checked, etc., apply to any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
349 BROADWAY or | BATTERY PL. (Washington Bidg.); 


NEW YORK. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Asst. Gen’! Traffic Manager. L. H NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
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Survey of the World. 


The Senate will vote upon 
the Gold Standard bill on 
Feb. 15th. Mr. Allen hay- 
ing introduced a resolution inquiring whether 
the Government had declined to recognize 
some representative of the Transvaal Re- 
public, Mr. Hale, of Maine, on the 19th inst. 
addressed the Senate in behalf of the Boers, 
saying they were a brave people struggling 
for liberty, and that the sympathy of the 
American people was not with Great Britain 
but with them in their attempt to preserve 
a republican government. He could not be- 
* lieve that recognition of a representative of 
- the Boers had been witheld. The resolution 
was passed. The Samoan treaty has been 
ratified. The House has passed the annual 
pension appropriation bill, which appropri- 
ates $145,000,000. During the debate Com- 
missioner Evans was attacked by Mr. Cur- 
tis, of Kansas, and vigorously defended, not 
only by several other Republicans but also 
by two Democratic members from Tennessee. 
Mr. Mahon, of Pennsylvania, asserted that 
assaults upon Colonel Evans were inspired 
by the “pension sharks” in Washington. 
The proposition of the House Committee on 
Census that the census. volumes be printed 
and bound by private printing companies if 
the Government Printing Office should not 
be able to complete the work on time, was 
opposed by the labor unions and rejected by 
a large majority. In the debate on the De- 
ficiency bill in the House the recent action 
of Secretary G»ge in relation to the sale of 
the New York Custom House Building and 
the deposit of public funds in banks was 
criticised by Democrats. The Secretary was 
defended by Republicans and also by Mr. 


- 


The Work of 
Congress 


Sibley, of Peansylvania, a Democrat, who 
said that Mr. Gage had acted promptly and 
prudently in the hour of peril. “The cause 
I held sacred in 1896,” he remarked (Mr. 
Sibley was a prominent Silverite in that 
year), “has now become ridiculous.” - Mr. 
Quay says he has a majority of three sen- 
ators in his favor. His case will not be taken 
up until after February 15th. 





All of the nine members of 
the committee appointed ‘to 
investigate the case of Rob- 
erts, the polygamist Representative «from 
Utah, say that he ought not to be permitted 
to hold a seat in the House; but.two of them 
—Mr. Littlefield, Republican, and Mr. De Ar- 
mond, Democrat—think that he should be 
sworn in and then expelled, while the re- 
maining seven report that he is not entitled 
to admission. AH agree as to certain facts, 
the most important of which are: That Rob- 
erts has lived since 1897 with three wives; 
that from 1885 to 1897 he lived with two; 
that each of the first two wives bore him six 
children, the two youngest (twins) by hig sec- 
ond wife coming into the world in 1897. The 
report of the majority—accompanied by a 
resolution declaring vacant the seat to which 
Roberts was elected—points out that he de- 
fiantly violated the Edmunds act by marry- 
ing his second wife, in 1885, and living with 
her thereafter,‘and also by his third mar- 
riage. He has been disqualified and made 
ineligible, it says, by his persistent, notorious 
and defiant violation of the laws of Congress, » 
the laws of his State, the proclamations of 
the President and the pledge by which Utah 
gained admission to the Union. BHxclusion, 
219 


The Case of 
Roberts 











220 


it asserts, is in accord with the authorities 
and precedents. The. Constitution, it adds, 
does not prevent disqualification for crime, 
and such disqualification may be imposed by 
_ the House. But the House may not have a 
constitutional right to expel for acts unre- 
lated to the office of Representative and the 
duties of it. The minority say in their report 
that the House acting alone cannot create a 
legal disqualification in addition to those set 
forth in the Constitution, and that even both 
Houses might not be able to do it. The ad- 
dition by the House of a qualification not es- 
tablished by law would, they say, make a 
most dangerous precedent which could scarce- 
ly fail to “return to plague the inventor,” 
for some other House might use it for mere 
partisan advantage. They summarize as fol- 
lows the legal propositions involved: 


“The power of exclusion is a matter of law, 


to be exercised by a majority vote in accordance 
with legal principles, and exists only where & 
member-elect lacks some of the qualifications 
required by the Constitution. The power of 
expulsion is made by the Constitution purely 
a matter of discretion, to be exercised by a two- 
thirds vote, fairly, intelligently, conscientiously, 
with a due regard for propriety and the honor 
and integrity of the House and the rights of 
the individual members. For the abuse of this 
discretion we are responsible only to our con- 
stituents, our consciences, and our God.” 
They find that Roberts has the legal Consti- 
tutional right to be sworn in, and that the 
House is not only justified but required by 
every proper consideration involved to expel 
him promptly after his admission. 





After an acrimonious de- 
bate the Senate passed, last 
week, Mr. Hoar’s resolu- 
tion asking the President for information 
concerning the course of the Government 
with respect to the Philippines. This resolu- 
tion had been accepted by the majority as a 
substitute for the resolutions of Mr. Petti- 
grew and Mr. Lodge, but on the last day of 
the debate Mr. Pettigrew insisted upon an 
amendment calling for the secret instructions 
given to the Peace Commission. After a 
brief executive session in which it was 
shown that these instructions ought not to be 
published now, Mr. Pettigrew’s amendment 


Debate on the 
Philippines 


The Independent ; 






was rejected by a vote of 41 to 20. The most 
striking feature of the debate onthe resolu- 
tions was the speech of Mr. Wolcott, who 
criticised the attitude of Mr. Pettigrew with 
great severity, saying that he was the repre- 
sentative of the unsuccessful, who view the 
successful with suspicion and hatred and see 
in every good action a sinister purpose; that 
he had never heard Mr. Pettigrew say a kind 
or friendly word fer any person or cause, and 
that the Senator was an object lesson on the 
importance of cultivating a good digestion 
and a hopeful heart. As Mr. Pettigrew had 
said that if he were a Tagal he would con- 
tinue to fight, Mr. Wolcott remarked that if 
he could exchange places with Aguinaldo the 
situation would be improved, because the 
brave Filipino would not traduce the Presi- 
dent or malign the soldiers at the front. After 
hanging Mr. Pettigrew’s hide on the fence, 
the Senator from Colorado paid his respects 
to Mr. Beveridge, asserting that his argu- 
ment for the acquisition and retention of the 
Philippines on account of their natural 
wealth and their relation to Pacific trade was © 
base and sordid, while his assumption that 
the Almighty had intrusted the regeneration 
of the world to the English-speaking races 
was vain and idle. If Americans had been 
thus chosen, we should treble our fleet, seize 
Madagascar, and join in the partition of 
China. The Senator does not oppose the re- 
tention of the islands, but holds that both in 
taking and in keeping them the Government 
has been moved by a high sense of duty to 
the inhabitants. It is said that in the execu- 
tive session the explanation was made that 
the Government’s original purpose to retain 
Luzon alone was changed because it was as- 
certained that Germany was ready to take 
forcible possession of several of the islands. 
International complications could be prevent- 
ed and the interests of the islanders be most 
effectively served, the President thought, by 
acquiring possession of the entire group. 





At last, after years of delay 
and repeated disappoint- 
ments, the people of New 
York are to have a tunnel railroad from one 
end of Manhattan Island to the other. There 
were two bidders last week for the contract 
offered by the Rapid Transit Commission, 


New York’s 
Tunnel Road 








Survey of 
and it was awarded to John B. McDonald. 
He undertakes to make the tunnel for $35,- 
000,000, and he expects to finish it within 
three years. The conditions are peculiar. 
The contractor makes the tunnel, constructs 
the railway and operates it for fifty years, 
paying to the city as rental the interest on 
the bonds issued by the city for payment to 
him, with 1 per cent. in addition for a sink- 
ing fund. Tunnel and railway are owned by 
the city, and at the end of fifty years it takes 
possession of them, but the holder of the 
lease may obtain a renewal of it for twenty- 
five years. While the successful bidder is an 
intimate friend of Boss -Croker, he is also a 
tunnel-maker and railroad-builder of estab- 
lished reputation, and has carried to comple- 
tion many large projects of the kind, among 
them the railway tunnel in Baltimore, Chi- 
cago’s longest water supply tunnel, and 400 
miles of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. The 
Tammany government will not annoy him, 
and his work will always be subject to the in- 
spection and control of the Commissioners 
and their engineer, who are not in sympathy 
with Tammany. The road, beginning with a 
loop at the City Hall, will extend northward 
‘under Elm street and Fourth avenue to the 
Grand Central Depot, thence under Forty- 
second street to Broadway, and up Broadway 
and the Boulevard to Kingsbridge; while a 
branch turning eastward at the upper end 
of Central Park will extend under Lenox 
avenue and the Harlem River to Bronx Bor- 
ough, the distance from the City Hall to each 
northern terminal being 13% miles. Bxcept 
in the parts near the northern terminals all 
of it will be underground. On the main 
stem there will be four tracks, two of them 
for express trains. The motive power on the 
railway will be electricity. 





Mr. Payne, chairman of 
The House Committee 
of Ways and Means, 
introduced on the 19th inst. a bill extending 
over the island of Porto Rico the laws of the 
United States relating to customs and inter- 
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nal revenue. The enactment of this bill will, 


establish absolute free trade between ‘the is- 
land and the States. The sugar, tobacco and 
fruit of Porto Rico will be admitted at our 
ports free of duty, all imports into the island 
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from this country will be free, and the. duties 
ef our tariff will be collected on merchandise 
brought into the island from other countries. 
While the bill was not reported from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. Payne 
says that it has the approval of the majority 
in that committee and in the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, who have been convinced by 
the arguments of the President, Secretary 
Root, Governor-General Davis, Dr. Carroll 
and the delegates from Porto Rico now in 
Washington that the island can be saved 
from industrial paralysis and ruin only by 
the remuval of our tariff barrier. He will 
ask for consideration of the bill in the House 
n few days hence, and he predicts that it 
will be passed without difficulty. In the Sen- 
ate Mr. Foraker’s bill for the government of 
the island provides for the removal of the 
tariff. The impression prevails in Washing- 
ton that there will be little opposition to this 
important tariff legislation, partly for the 
reason that it will not be regarded as a prece- 
dent affecting the question of tariff duties in 
Cuba and the Philippines. Congress, it is 
predicted, will hold that the constitutional 
provision requiring uniformity of duties 
“throughout the United States” does not 
prevent the Government from giving to each 
dependency such a tariff as the conditions 
may demand. At least four of the five mem- 
bers of the sub-committee of the Ways and 
Means Committee, which is consulting the 
authorities as to the meaning and application 
of this provision of the Constitution are said 
to have reached the conclusion stated above, 
which would permit a removal of the duties 
on Porto Rican products and the retention of 
the same duties on products of the Philip- 
pines, or the enactment of a special tariff for 
those islands. With this policy in sight, there 
has been. withdrawn much of the opposition 
to free trade with Porto Rico, which was in- 
spired by a belief that free trade for that 
island would be followed, under the constitu- 
tional requirement, by free trade with the 
Philippines and with Cuba, if the latter 
should be annexed. But we must look to the 
Supreme Court, of course, for a decisive in- 
terpretation of the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion on this point. Secretary Root has ex- 
tended for six months the period in which 
mortgages may not be foreclosed. 
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As the entire collapse “> 


The Friars in the o¢ the Filipino organi- 
Philippines zation becomes more 
evident the question of the friars assumes in- 
creasing importance. The troops are on 
every hand securing successes, minor in ap- 
pearance rather than in fact, because altho 
involving small bodies of men they are mak- 
ing it increasingly evident that the United 
States intends to control the entire islands 
and that it will be firm in dealing with any 
opposition. Everywhere the Government is 
taking a positive stand to repress all rebel- 
lion, and an illustration is found in the fact 
that when one of the Tagal generals landed 
at Negros from the island of Panay and re- 
quested a conference with Colonel Byrne, 
proposing that the insurgents be let alone 
and permitted to wear side arms and uni- 
forms in the towns until the war in Luzon 
was ended, when they would surrender, his 
request was ebsolutely refused. He was in- 
formed that his troops would be regarded as 
bandits and shot if they were found armed. 
The same night the insurgent camp was sur- 
prised and a large number of Filipinos were 
killed. The arrival of Archbishop Chapelle 
was interpreted by some to imply that the 
United States Government was going to sup- 
port the friars, whereupon numerous peti- 
tions were sent in to General Otis against the 
return of these men, repeating the charges of . 
the oppressions, extortions and immoralities 
which, it was asserted, caused the revolution 
of 1896, and it was urged that the Catholic 
communities should have priests not connect- 
ed with the brotherhoods. It was also affirmed 
from many of the provinces that there would 
be trouble if the friars undertook to return 
and that the administration would find itself 
greatly hampered. At last General Otis con- 
sented to the publication in the local news- 
papers of the following statement which he 
had made to a delegation of Filipinos, and 
which he hopes will allay excitement: 


“If the Church authorities assign friars to 
curacies who are obnoxious to the people they 
will not be compelled to accept them. The in- 
dividual liberty guaranteed by the American 
Constitution will not be denied the Filipinos, 
and the Government will not force upon them 
any ecclesiastical denomination contrary to their 
wishes.” 
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. Rather suddenly this organiza- 
tion, which has exercised such 
terrorism over Italians all over 

the world, has come into prominence. The 
immediate occasion is the trial in Milan of 

two men; one a member of the House of Dep- 
uties for Palermo, and the other a man said 
to be his subordinate. The subordinate. is 
charged with the murder, some years ago, of 

a Signor Notarbartolo, a director of the Bank 
of Sicily. This director had forwarded to the 
Government during the Premiership. of 
Signor Crispi a confidential report advising 
the elimination of certain dishonest individ- 
uals from the administrative council of the 
bank. Among. the persons implicated was 
this deputy, Palizzolo. The report was trans- 
mitted from the Government to the very per- 
sous implicated, and in indignation the di- 

rector resigned. His resignation was accept- 

ed by Signor Crispi and a confederate of Pal- 
izzolo’s put in his place. There was a gen- 
eral outcry and a demand for the reinstate- 
ment of Notarbartolo.. Immediately he was 
assassinated, and there were indications that 
the assassination was under the auspices of 
the Mafia. Various attempts were made to 
bring the assassin. to justice, who was sup- 
posed to. be the man Fontana, a protégé of 

Palizzolo, now arrested; but they were half- 
hearted and accomplished nothing. Now 

General Pelloux, the Premier, has taken the 

matter up, resolved to break up this organi- 

zation if possible, and has forced this trial, 
changing the-venue from Palermo to Milan 
in order to secure honest testimony. and 
greater safety for witnesses. The matter 
has brought up the whole question of the 

Mafia and it is being discussed quite fully. 
It is supposed to have originated in the revo- 
lutionary troubles about the beginning of the 
present century and was directed first 

against the Bourbon King and the Holy Alli- 
ance, but for a time dropped politics and con- 
tented itself with pressure in various lines 
which might be turned to good account by 
the chiefs. Its terrorism over the Sicilians 
was absolute. They hardly dared to admit 
its existence or to give testimony in court on 
any point lest they might be inculpating 
themselves before some of these chiefs. Des- 

peradoes of a low order were employed to 
carry out the designs of the directors, and 
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police officials and even the magistrates were 
their tools. A possible side-light upon this 
very trial is thrown by the fact that Premier 
Crispi, under whose government Notarbartolo 
was assussinated, was himself a Sicilian, as 
is also the Marquis Di Rudini. This Milan 
trial is only the first step in the campaign, 
and what will be its result it is too early to 
say. If it should be able to release Sicily 
from its tyranny and also relieve the entire 
Government from its evil infiuence it will 
accomplish a great good. 





3 At. last General Builer has 

The English taken the initiative and is ad- 
Advancing vancing his whole line of 
troops. In making an address to the men he 
announced that they were on their way to 
Ladysmith and should not fall back, and he 


has evidently taken every possible precau- 


tion, is moving slowly and intends to move 
surely. The first advance was on the west 
of Colenso, where a body of troops crossed 
the Tugela at a ford known as Potgieter’s 
Drift. At the same time an advance was 
made still further to the west and the river 
‘crossed again. Neither crossing appears to 
have been very. forcibly opposed, whether be- 


cause the Boers were surprised or because - 


they did not care to lengthen their line is not 
evident. As soon, however, as the armies 
were across the river they found themselves 
face to face with Boer intrenchments. The 
topography of that whole region is- rough, 
and the Boer army had intrenchments along 
the summits of the various hills. The Eng- 
lish kept on their way slowly, constantly reéc- 
onnoitering the positions, covering the ad- 
vance of the infantry with their artillery and 
gaining point after point. As the advance 
was practically up hill all the way it was of 
necessity slow, but each night the troops 
bivouacked on the ground already secured 
and held every inch gained. During the early 
bart of this advance there was practically no 
news at all, and every one was in the dark 
as to just what was being done. It was only 
after a series of minor victories and when it 
had. become evident that the advance was 
not going to be checked, immediately at least, 
that the rigid censorship was relaxed and the 
eager crowds in London were permitted to 
receive news. The fighting has evidently 
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been severe, but conducted in such a way 
that the losses have not been very heavy. 
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General Buller’s whole manage- 
ment shows that he is on his 
mettle and is bound to make no 
mistake, to avoid all surprise and accom- 
plish his purpose. Just what the Boer plans 
are is not evident. There are some who holé 
that by this turning of their right flank they 
will be laid open to a sortie from Ladysmith, 
provided General White’s forces are in condi- 
tion to make it. Such a sortie, supported by 
the pressing power of the English left, would 
put the Boers in a very difficult position, and 
some suppose that they will withdraw to the 
north and northeast of Ladysmith prepara- 
tory to retiring to the even more difficult 
country of the Transvaal, from which: the 
English would find it very difficult to dislodge 
them. Another contingency is suggested; 
the advance of the English left puts it be- 
tween Ladysmith and Van Reenen’s’ Pass. 
So far as known there are no heavy forces of 
the Boers to come down through that pass, 
and at the same time it might be that troops: 
could be withdrawn from the region of 
Stormburg and Kimberley to co-operate with 
the forces under General Joubert. Of par- 
ticular instances of valor there are many, an@ 
the general situation is watched with great 
interest by military men on every hand as in- 
dicating the best trial that has yet been 
made of the principles of modern strategy. 
The Hnglish generals are the leaders in their 
system, while General Joubert has the best 
of French advice in the conduct of his cam- 
paign. According to the heliograph reports 
from Ladysmith all is well, altho there ap- 
pears to be some sickness. ‘ From the other 
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armies there is no special report, altho Geni- ~~ 


eral French appears to be pushing his way 
toward the Orange River, carrying out the, 
plan of reaching Bloemfontein. 





_ The reports increase as to the 
tension between the Govern- 
ments of Japan and Russia. 

The Japanese papers are full of predictions. 

of war at an early date and chronicle the 

rapid movement of troops’ As indicative of 
the preparations, it is said that Japan has 
placed an order for 100,000 winter uniforms 


Japan 
and Russia 
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with a British firm, while at the same time 
large supplies of campaign foods have been 
purchased by the commissary department, 
and hundreds of horses are being mustered 
and trained for service. One paper says that 
a few days since a steamer left a Japanese 
port under sealed orders with a large force 
of soldiers equipped for the field. It is also 
stated that the British Government recently 
applied to the Japanese steamer company to 
charter some of their steamers as transports, 
and this application was refused on the 
ground that the Government thought it might 
need the steamers. Excellent maps of China 
have been distributed, it is said, among all 
non-commissioned officers in the Japanese 
army, and not long ago the heads of all pri- 
vate railway concerns were invited to a con- 
ference on railway accommodation for mob- 
ilization purposes at the war office. While 
nothing of this is official much of it is based 
on excellent authority and indicates very 
clearly the prevalent opinion in Japan. It is 
also reported from Vladivostock that there 
are at least 50,000 troops in that neighbor- 
hvod and that every effort is being made to 
increase their number. Barracks also are 
being constructed in all Manchurian centers 
with amazing rapidity. Meanwhile the sit- 
uation in Korea, which is after all the center 
of all this political activity, seems to be grow- 
ing worse. The condition of the people is not 
improving, altho trade is very brisk. Specu- 
lators have bought up the harvests and are 
shipping food to Japan in such quantities as 
really to endanger the food supply of the 
country itself. Smuggling all along the coast 
is rife and the methods adopted by the Gov- 
ernment to prevent it are almost ludicrous in 
their inadequacy. The Emperor shuts him- 
self up in his palace, guarded by quick-firing 
guns at the door, and never allows any one 
to know beforehand what room he is to occu- 
py for the night. Government favors or con- 
cessions seem to be going to the highest bid- 
‘der and bribery to be ruling absolutely. 





It is significant of the ten- 
sion in international politics 
that every movement of the 
European Powers, even those that would 
ordinarily attract no notice at all, is looked 
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upon as having special relation to the war 
in South Africa. Thus telegrams have an- 
nounced the sending of a detachment of Rus- 
sian troops from the Caucasus to the border 
of Afghanistan. The detachment went by 
railway from Tiflis to Baku, by sea from 
Baku to Krasnovodsk, and then by railway 
to Kushk on the Afghan frontier, within easy 
reach of Herat. The journey was accom- 
plished in eight days, and the Russian press 
are described as jubilant over the experi- 
ment, as it ‘indicates the speed with which 
special Russian pressure can be brought to 
bear upon Afghanistan in case of necessity. 
The immediate occasion for the experiment 
is said to be the report which was issued to- 
ward the close of last year that the Ameer 
of Afghanistan was in serious ill-health. The 
comments upon this action are varied. Some 
look upon it as a pure military experiment 
with no immediate relation to anything. The 
railway has only recently been completed, 
and it would be most natural for the Govern- 
ment to see what could be done by it. On 
the other hand, it is made much of by some 
as a step in the advance of Russia toward 
Southern Asia and a distinct warning to Eng- 
land that she must not consider herself free 
from interference. Another movement by 
Russia in perhaps this same direction is . 
noted—namely, a railway to connect the Cen- 
tral Asian system directly with the Northern 
system, which would obviate the transfer 
across the Caspian and the somewhat, diffi- 
cult changes in the Caucasus. There are two 
projects; one ‘goes from Orenburg along the 
left bank of the Ural to Tashkend; the other 
passes along the left bank of the Amu Daria 
(Oxus) and joins the Trans-Caspian Railway 
at Tschardshui. It is noticeable that in this 
connection the German press, commenting 
both upon this move and upon England’s sit- 
uation, announces its neutrality as distinctly 
* friendly.” The latest information, how- 
ever, from Afghanistan represents the Ameer 
as in the best of health and the entire prov- 
ince as quiet. At the same time comes the 
information that the British Regulars have 
been withdrawn from the Khaibar Pass, 
which has been handed over to the guard of 
the Khaibar Rifles, indicating that the Gov- 
ernment of India has no apprehension of 
trouble with the native tribes. 





Hawaiian Public Lands. 
By the Hon. Sanford B. Dole, 


PRESIDENT oF Hawan. 


N the year 1839 Kamehameha III issued 
| a proclamation, granting to the Hawai- 
ian people the right of acquiring real 
estate and other property, and holding the 
same without interference. 

Up to that time the ruling chief was, in 
his sovereign capacity, the proprietor of all 
the lands of the kingdom, both chiefs and 
people occupying whatever lands they held 
as tenants at will, who might at any time 
be ejected without notice by the king, and 
aiso, in the case of the inferior chiefs and 
people, by their immediate landlords. 

During the year 1848 terms of division of 

the lands of the kingdom were arranged, 
after much deliberation, between the king, 
the chiefs and the people. These, briefly, 
were as follows: To the king a third, to the 
chiefs a third, and to the people a third. 
“ In carrying out this agreement all of the 
common people who were occupying land, 
either as house lots or cultivated patches, 
received, upon proper application, awards 
for the same. These awards were recog: 
nized as titles in fee, and could be formally 
perfected by royal patents—owners of town 
lots being required to pay for such patents 
an amount rerpesenting one-fourth or, in 
some cases, one-third of the original value. 
In like manner the chiefs received awards 
for the lands in their possession, to be per- 
fected by royal patents upon payment of one- 
third of their original value. This settle- 
ment was generally made by the surrender 
of a third in value of their lands. 

These payments were to the government, 
which now, for the first time, had become an 
entity distinct from the sovereign, and quali- 
fied to acquire property. 

A large list of lands’ was, as a part of the 
agreement, surrendered by the king to the 
government, making, with the small hold- 
ings taken up by the common people and the 
lands surrendered by the chiefs, the peo- 
ple’s share; the balance, an imposing list. of 


valuable lands, remained as the estate of 
the sovereign. 

The number of holdings taken up by the 
common people came up to 11,132, aggregat- 
ing 28,658 acres and averaging 2.57 acres 
apiece. Many more might have been ac- 
quired but for the apathy of those entitled 
to claim them through their inability of ap- 
preciating the importance of the opportu- 
nity. A considerable number of the small 
holdings so acquired have since passed into 
the hands of foreigners through direct sales 


‘or mortgage foreclosures. 


The lands of the chiefs have also largely 
become the property of foreigners by the 
same methods. This result was accelerated 
by the rapid extinction of the families of the 
chiefs in the direct lines, and the consequent 
distribution of their estates among collateral 
heirs. : 

Between 1850 and 1860 the government, 
under a policy of affording native Hawaiians 
further opportunities of acquiring land, 
made a large number of sales of lands of 
moderate area. From that period until a 
few years previous to the termination of the 
monarchy the government has had no defi- 
nite land policy. Public lands have been - 
generally leased under long terms and some- 
times have been sold in large tracts, accord- 
ing to the importunities of capitalists and 
the need of the government for money. Five 
of such sales alone aggregated 353,724 acres. 
Beyond the placing of a number of house 
lots in Honolulu on the market, inaugurated 
by Mr. Willer, then Minister of the Interior, 
about the year 1879, no attention was given 
to any further development of the policy of 
furnishing lands to small holders; on the 
contrary, applicants for small parcels were 
often ignored. 

In the year 1884 the Legislature enacted 
a law providing for the sale of homesteads 
to such persons as wished them for per- 
manent occupation. The administration, 
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however, were so little in sympathy with 
the policy of this law that no action was 
taken under it until 1888, when the new ad- 
ministration, which had come into power 
under the revolution of the previous year, 
took vigorous measures: to carry out its 
provisions. Up to the time of the enactment 
of new land legislation In 1895, about 534 
homesteads were taken up, aggregating 8488 
acres and appraised at $68,047, or about $8 
per acre, and averaging 15 9-10 acres and a 
value of $127 apiece. . 

These homsteads were occupied under an 
agreement, and a land patent conferring a 
fee simple title was delivered upon the per- 
formance of the agreed conditions of pay- 
ment, improvement and residence. 

The land act of 1895 was far more compre- 
hensive than anything that had preceded it, 
and covered the whole administration of the 
public lands, excepting town and forest 
lands, parks and roads, which remained in 
the charge of the Minister of the Interior 
under the existing laws. The settlement 
of individuals on small holdings was its pre- 
dominant feature. All other considerations 
were made subservient to this policy: Gen- 
eral leases were limited to 21 years, and 
contained a clause whereby the government 
at any time might take possession of any 
part of the leased premises for settlement 
purposes, discounting the rent accordingly. 
Unconditional land sales at auction were 
limited ‘to parcels of not over'a thousand 
acres. 

This act makes the following classification 
of the public lands: two classes of agricul- 
tural land, two classes of pastoral land, wet 
land, forest land and waste land. 

Four special methods were provided for 
furnishing land to applicants wishing to 
occupy the same—i.e.. Homestead Leases, 
Right of Purchase Leases, Freehold Agree- 
mIBents and Special Agreements of Sale. 
Of these the Right of Purchase Lease has 
been the most popular with a list of 356 hold- 
ings taken up; the Special Agreements of 
Sale comes next with 122 holdings; Home- 
stead Leases, 115 holdings, and Freehold 
Agreements, 23 holdings. 

The holdings occupied under these differ- 
ent systems, aggregating 616 in number, 
have a total area of 28,065 acres and an 
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average area of 45.56 acres. Their aggregate 
value at the time of occupation, as ap- 
praised, was $178,464, or $289.70 apiece and 


_ $6.36 an acre. 


Homestead Leases are for 999 years, cost 
nothing to the applicant except a small fee 
for papers; require permanent residence; 
descend to heirs, cannot be sold, mortgaged 
or devised. They may be not over 8 acres 
in first-class, 16 acres in second-class agri- 
cultural land, 80 acres in first-class or 60 
acres in second-class pastoral land. 

Right of Purchase Leases are for 21 years. 
The land is appraised and the lessee pays 
4 per cent. on the appraised value half 
yearly. If he resides two years on the prem- 
ises and in that time has 25 per cent. of the 
area under cultivation, or resides four years 
and cultivates 10 per cent., and performs 
other required conditions, he may at any 
time thereafter, before the last year of the 
lease, purchase the premises by paying its 
appraised value. Such leases may be for not 
over 100 acres first-class, 200 acres second- 
class agricultural; 600 acres first-class or 
1200 acres second-class pastoral land. 

Freehold Agreements are obtained at auc- 
tion and require residence, improvement and 
payment of consideration in yearly install- 
ments for the ultimate grant of a title in fee 
simple. ‘ Area limited as in Purchase Leases. 

Under Special Agreements of Sale, parcels 
of land under 600 acres may be offered at 


‘auction. The successful bidder agrees to pay 


the price bid, in annual installments, with 
interest, and to make designated improve- 
ments and perform such conditions of resi- 
dence and cultivation as may be required by 
the Land Commission in its discretion. 

This system is especially convenient in 
that much discretion is given to the govern- 
ment as to conditions to be performed by 
the occupant before he becomes entitled to 
a patent, thus furnishing a needed oppor- 
tunity of adjusting details according to cir- 
cumstances and possible new phases of the 
demand for such holdings. 

Upon the organization of the Republic of 
Hawaii the administration of the public 
lands was considered to involve economic 
and political questions of sufficient impor- 
tance, together with the urgent matter of an | 
ocean cable to the United States, to justify 
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the:calling of a special session of the Legis- 
lature. 

In view of:the possible failure of the proj- 
ect of annexation to the United States, it 
was deemed necessary to develop a citizen 
class which should, by its conservatism, in- 
dustry and intelligent interest in public or- 
‘der, become a reliable support to the govern- 
ment of the Republic. . There appeared no 
more effective way of accomplishing this 
than by opening the public lands to those, 
both from the existing population and fu- 
ture immigrants, who would be ready to oc- 
cupy them permanently as farmers. The 
privilege of taking up-lands under this pol- 
icy was limited to citizens, and such others 
as might receive the privileges of citizenship 
through letters of denization, At the same 
time the Legislature had in view the alter- 
native of annexation, and the policy of this 
legislation was considered to be fully in the 

_ line of the public interests if that should 
occur. ; 

The arable and grazing lands of the Ha- 
waiian Islands are much cut up by precipi- 
tous canyons and rugged mountain ridges. 
-There are but few level stretches of any 
great extent, the greater portion of such 
lands sloping toward the sea or valley bot- 
toms at a great variety of inclination. A 
considerable part is covered with tropical 
jungle. 

Under these circumstances the surveying 
system used by the United States in laying 
out its public lands is impracticable for Ha- 
waii; for these reasons and in view of the 
limited extent of the public domain the 
American homestead laws were considered 
to be unsuitable to Hawaiian conditions. 

It was also felt that it was important that 
the landless portion of the native Hawaiians 
should have favorable opportunities for ac- 
quiring permanent homes for themselves 
and their descendants, both for their own 
personal welfare and inthe interests of the 
body politic; and also, to some extent, from 
a sentiment toward the Hawaiians as the 
original occupiers of the country. The pro- 
vision for the inalienable ‘homestead leases 
in the land act was intended primarily for 
their benefit, though all the methods of ob- 
taining land are open to them. 

The results have been somewhat disap- 
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pointing. In proportion to their numbers 
comparatively few Hawaiians have taken 
up homestead leases or lands under any of 
the methods provided in the act. There are 
several reasons for this; the Hawaiians 
from the time of Kamehameha III have 
been slow to apprecjate the importance to 
themselves of permanent holdings. The 
only spontaneous interest in land proprietor- 
ship which they have shown has taken a 
communal form. During the sixties com- 
panies of natives in different parts of the 
group purchased considerable tracts which 
they and their respective heirs and assigns 
have since held in common. This cumber- 
some tenure is still popular with them, and 
any opportunity of acquiring lands on such 
u basis would to-day undoubtedly be hailed 
by many Hawaiians with great enthusiasm. 


The attractive feature in such partnerships 


seems to be a common grazing tract, where 
each member might pasture as many horses 
or cattle—especially horses—as he liked. 
The different governments of Hawaii have 
always favored the policy of leasing rather 
than selling public lands to those desiring 
large tracts, partly for revenue and partly 
from a reluctance to giving up their control. 
The Republic of Hawaii has developed this 
policy especially as a means of revenue. In 


consonance therewith the land laws have . 


provided for “ general leases,” which may 
be made for any term not over twenty-one 
years, and also for a system of leasing town 
lots for business purposes; such leases be- 
ing made for any term not exceeding thirty 
years, and requiring the lessee to put up 
fire-proof buildings of design and material 
satisfactory to the Minister of the Interior, 
and to keep the same insured for the benefit 
of the government; such improvements re- 


verting with the land at the termination of 
the lease. 


This is a policy of great local importance, 
inasmuch as the prospective loss of Hawal- 
ian tariff revenues which will be caused by 
the extension of American customs regula- 
tions to Hawaii will compel. the local govy- 
ernment to develop its resources to the ut- 
most to make up as far as possible this great 
reduction of its income. The land revenues 
have been relied on to cover a large part of 
this deficiency. The rents from government 
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and crown lands outside of Honolulu in 1890 
were $80,268. In 1898 such rents amounted 
to $95,228. In the meantime the area of 
leased lands has decreased by many thou- 
sand acres through the policy of reserving 
lands for settlement purposes. _ 

Annexation, when complete, will indeed 
cut off a considerable measure of the cost 
of carrying on the local government, such 
as military, customs and post office expenses, 
but such relief will in no wise offset the loss 
of the customs revenues as they existed be- 
fore annexation. Moreover, with the rapid 
development of the country under the stimu- 
lus of annexation, there will be need of in- 
creased expenditures for public improve- 
nents. 

These circumstances were evidently con- 
sidered in the provisions of the joint resolu- 
tion of annexation, corresponding with the 
treaty of annexation in this particular, 
wherein the revenues and proceeds of the 
public lands were guaranteed to the local 
government. bees 

As the public lands of the Hawaiian 
Islands are limited, and a large proportion 
of them are comparatively valueless, the im- 
portance of the leasehold system is apparent. 
It is equally apparent that a repeal of this 
system, which would force the public lands 
‘on the market, would defeat the provision of 






ONG the waiting—many the tear ! 
Dull the sight—alive the fear ! 
Weak the will—the effort faint ! 
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Deep the sigh—low the plaint ! 


Yet never a goal—but ends a way ! 
Never a dark—but bears a day ! 

Never a strong—but feels a pain! 
Never a fall—but brings a gain !— 
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Good and Evil. 


By James Mark Baldwin. 


the joint resolution referred to, and deprive 
Hawaii of a material part of the considera- 
tion upon which annexation was ‘effected. — 

The Hawaiian leasehold system is also im- 
portant to the country in another way. The 
policy of land settlement in small holdings, 
which has been referred to in an earlier part 
of this paper, if necessary to the country in 
its independent condition, may be regarded 
as imperative under annexation. This sys- 
tem conserves the public domain, with ade- 
quate provision for furnishing land to set- 
tlers according to the demand, under the 
reservation in the general leases of the right 
of the government at any time to take pos- 
session of any part of the leasehold for set- 
tlement purposes. The repeal of the lease- 
hold system would tend to throw large tracts 
of lands into the permanent ownership of 
sugar corporations and other capitalists, 
thus depriving the country forever of their 
control for settlement purposes. 

By the constitution of the Republic of 
Hawaii the Crown lands were placed on the 
same footing as government lands and have 
ever since been administered under the same 
laws. i 


The area of Crown lands in 1894 was 971,- 
463 acres; the area of government lands at 
the same time was 821,316 acres. 

Hono.utu, Hawauan IsLanps. 


For felt the evil—born the right ! 

Dense the darkness—keen the sight ! 
Grieved the weakness—gained the strength! 
Strained the distance—home at length ! 





God is in us—this the strife ! 
Victory through us—this is life ! 
The will to do—is virtue done ! 

The grief to lose—is goodness won ! 
Princeton, N. J. 


The Mazet Committee and Its Work. 
By Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 


HE Mazet Committee having finally 
submitted its report, ‘the opportune 

: moment seems to have arrived for 
passing a fairly equitable judgment upon its 
work. ; 

From the start but little had been expected 
of the Committee, so that there is no particu- 
lar occasion for being disappointed at its re- 
sults. The enterprise was not motived by 
any sincere desire to improve our municipal 
conditions, but only by the intent to convert 
Tammany rascality into capital for the ex- 
ploiting of machine Republican ambitions. 
Men on the inside understood this at the out- 
set, and men on the outside have been grad- 
ually getting onto the inside as the perform- 
ance preceeded. Mr. Moss, chief counsel to 
the committee, was and is an honest man, 
and the committee were willing to be influ- 
enced by him so long as he was willing to go 
their way; but he had a-moral purpose and 
they only a partisan purpose, and of course 
the paths of the two respectively could not 
be permanently coincident. It is not strange 
if Mr. Moss’s own sincerity of purpose made 
him in some degree insensible to the danger 
of trusting a politician, particularly a com- 
mittee of politicians. A man who is essen- 
tially a politician is always a dangerous crea- 
ture, and the presence in him of sporadic ele- 
ments of probity only make him capable of 
larger mischief, for such elements simply 
suffice to beguile the unwary. 

Nor did Mr. Moss have, so far forth, any 
‘more difficult réle to play than did Mr. Goff 
in his relations to the Lexow Committee. Mr. 
Lexow and his colleagues, like Mr. Mazet 
and his colleagues,.were, sent down here for 
the purpose of making political capital. The 
former, when they first visited this city, had 
no more intention of doing thorough work 
than did the latter. In the former case, how- 
ever, the precaution was taken by Mr. Goff 
to secure from the committee a written 
pledge that no obstruction should be placed 
in the way of his making the investigation 
mercilessly impartial. There were six con- 


ditions upon which he insisted, the last of 
which was as follows: 

“/That counsel be not restricted or limited in 
the scope of the investigation, but shall be free 
to follow all lines of inquiry which may be rele- 
yant or pertinent to the letter and the spirit of 
the resolution of the committee.” 

Even then there was occasional friction, and 
the uncertain craft would once at least have 
gone onto the rocks if it had not been hauled 
off by Senator Saxton (whom it is to be 
hoped the Governor will appoint to succeed 
“Lou” Payn as Commissioner of Insurance). 

All of that only indicates the necessity of 
having things down in black and white and 
witnessed to aud sworn to when it is a mat- 
ter between honest men on the one side and 
politicians on the other. Mr. Moss, so far as 
I am aware, had nothing to guarantee that 
he would be allowed to act with thorough- 


ness and impartiality save the words of the 


men that came down from Albany, and that 
is only a third-class sort of guarantee. 

Ali of that, however, has not prevented Mr. 
Moss from getting in some good work. And 
in my judgment the committee have added 
knavish discurtesy to its partisan trickery in 
not acknowledging his services. He may 
have been premature in issuing his own re- 
port without their sanction, but that does not 
excuse them for ignoring his fidelity, or for 
failing to acknowledge that substantially all 
they know to-day about the condition of the 
city is due to information that he has been 
able to procure for them from the witness- 
stand and from detectives acting under his 
direction. Were they not Assemblymen I 
should say of them in general that.they have 
shown themselves to be a discordant; eva- 
sive, ungrateful and, on the whole, rather 
shabby lot. : 

On the basis of information put at their 
service by their counsel, the committee are 
able to sum up our present municipal situa- 
tion in the following well justified and forci- 
bly constructed paragraph: 


“The one clear and distinct fact brought out 
22) 
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by this investigation is that we have in this 
great city the most perfect instance of central- 
ized party government yet known. We have had 
explained by the highest authority, the dictator 
himself, the theory and system of government, 
and by the highest officials the practice thereof. 
We see that government no longer responsible 
to the people, but to that dictator. We see the 
central power—not the man who sits in the 
Mayor’s chair, but the man who stands behind 
it. * * * * We see the powers of govern- 
ment prostituted to protect criminals, to de- 
moralize the police, to debauch the public con- 
science, and to turn governmental functions into 
channels for private gain.” . 

The above is the conviction that has been 
in the minds of the public for a good while. 
The general framework of the case was 
given to the world by Mr. Goff and the Lex- 
ow Committee, altho it remained for Mr. 
Moss and Mr. Laimbeer to supplement Mr. 
Goff’s work and to fill in the outline with 
more minute details. And yet even the admi- 
rable paragraph just quoted from the major- 
ity report is in a two-fold way target for 
ridicule. In the first place, the personage 
therein referred to as “dictator” is not a 
whit more of a dictator than the “ boss” of 
which the majority members are the politi- 
cal underlings and whom they did not dare 
to call to the witness stand for fear they 
wouid have prescribed for them a dose of 
the same medicine that is now being admin- 
istered to poor “ Lemuel.” In fact, Mr. Cro- 
ker is not so much of a “ dictator” but that 
the gentleman who has for a considerable 
time been administering the State of New 
York could give him points too searching 
and subtle for beclogged Tammany intelli- 
gence to be able even to appreciate. 

And, in the second place, the committee 
must have experienced an interior sense of 
silliness in constructing the just quoted para- 
graph, realizing as they did that the master 
whom they serve is himself responsible for 
the horrible situation they came down to in- 
vestigate. If the “Boss” had not in 1897 
contributed to the success of the “ Dictator,” 
we should now be under a clean city govern- 
ment, and Mr. Mazet and his colleagues 
would have had no occasion to diagnose our 
disease and prescribe for our recovery. In 
fact, almost their entire report, if read in 
the light of past events, is practically an in- 
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dictment of their political idol; for if he had 
bot wickedly betrayed the city to Tammany 
the disease would not have been here to be — 
diagnosed. Intelligent citizens who have 


‘eyes to see and minds to remember ought to 


understand who it is we have to thank for 
the indescribable and in part unmentionable 
horrors that loathsomely distinguish our mu- 
nicipal condition. We are reminded in each 
new issue of the journals of the fight that 
respectable citizens are making against 
crime on the West Side and then again on 
the East Side, of the saloons that are run 
without regard to law, of the pool rooms 
that are in full blast, of the gambling dens 
that everybody knows about except the po- 
lice (the Society for the Prevention of Crime 
drew in 124 gamblers at one pull of the net 
on a recent evening); and all of this is the 
natural and necessary outcome of the govern- 


‘ment that came back into power through the 


connivance of the very man that sent Mazet’s 
Committee down here to report on the situa- 
tion with a view-to remedial legislation; de- 
puted by him to cleanse the defilement that 
he had himself been the means of creating. 

All of that is what the committee’s major- 
ity report means when properly interpréted. 
It is a scathing arraignment of the man who, 
second only possibly to the Governor, is the 
most potent political factor in the Empire 
State. And yet public opinion is either so 
languid or so debased as to be willing to tol- 
erate him. He issues his orders from Wash- 
ington and they are obeyed. He arranges 
the program for Albany and it is followed. 
He enacts measures and the Legislature rati- 
fies them. He is the Senate, he is the As- 
sembly, he is trying now to see if he is not 
also the Governor; and yet the same un- 
named autocrat is the man upon whom in a 
very literal sense of the term is to be fath- 
ered the cataclysm of vice, thievery and lech- 
ery that makes of Greater New York a mod- 
ern Sodom and a municipal pest-hole. I am 
not romancing nor exaggerating. Hvery 
member of the Mazet Committee knows what 
I mean and inwardly consents to the validity 
of the charge. 

The minority members of the committee 
whitewash the situation and blacken them- 
selves by doing it. They apologize for the po- 
lice, and we shall have to excuse them for it, 
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for it is the only thing open to them to do. 
If the majority came down to. incriminate 
Croker, the minority came down to exculpate 
him. If the majority came down to shield: 
Platt, the minority came down to vituperate 
him. Both factions had their reports pre- 
pared in blank before they commenced inves- 
tigating, and hired Mr. Moss to fill in names 
and dates, 

The principal recommendation made by the 
majority has to do with the appointment of 
a commission for the revision of the charter. 
Two years ago, when Mr. Platt was “ jam- 
ming” the Greater New York measure 
through the Legislature, the people pled with 
him for time to give the matter the matured 
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consideration due to so serious an innovation. 
He had purposes of his own, however, to 
subserve, that would brook no delay. His 
blunderingly and precipitately constructed 
machine has given way after two years’ run- 
ning and now has to be held up for repairs; 
and yet there are men who ridicule me as in- 
experienced and whimsical when I discrimi- 
nite between a. politician and a statesman, 
and when I say that a politician is a man 
who interests himself in public matters in 
furtherance of his own interests, and that a 
statesman is a man who interests himself in 
public matters in furtherance of the common 
weal. 
New York Ciry. 


The Ideal Band. 


By- John Philip Sousa. 


HE Ideal Band does not exist, never 
has existed and most likely. never 
will exist, because all things human 

are imperfect. But if we. could conceive it 
as a reality we would be more justified in 
looking for it in this country than in any 
other, since here music is. most cosmopolitan 
and most progressive. ‘Musicians from. all 
over the world come to us, not merely to 
visit, but to settle down and add what they 
can to our artistic life: They bring with 
them the musical traditions, the skill and the 
instruments of their countries. Contact with 
representatives of other schools of musical 
thought and culture broadens them and 


brings out their best qualities and: in the’ 


swirl of competition here the best of art 
forms, methods and men gre apt to survive. 

America has not, as yet, a great native 
musical literature, but that will come in 
time if the progress of the past twenty years 
may be taken as a fair indication of what 
the future will bring forth. We are certainly 
developing a great number of fine native 
musicians. I doubt if there can be found in 
all the world men better versed in harmony 
and structure than McDowell, Paine, Dudley 
Buck, Geo. Chadwick and other Americans, 
and it is certain that the great spread of mu- 


sical culture now going on in our land will 
result in giving the world a new race of com- 
posers who, starting with the initial advan- 
tage of cosmopolitanism and being at the 
same time more free. from traditional tram- 
mels than others, should produce work that 
is aspiring, broad, fresh and worthy. To at- 
tain the ideal in the band and orchestra. we 
must have perfection of leadership, perfec- 
tion of players and.perfection of instruments, 

The possibilities of the instruments are be- 
ing increased by better construction and new 
mechanical devices, great players of wind 
instruments are multiplying, and their skill 


enables them to cover up imperfections that ,- 


were formerly apparent,.so that now the 
outlook is very hopeful. If a wind instru- 
ment could be invented that combined the 
sustained and sympathetic qualities of the 
violin with the brilliancy of the flute we 
might consider that the possibility of attain- 
ing the ideal standard for a band would be 
nearer than now were the clarinet family to 
occupy the leading position. 

The nearest we come to the ideal now is 
with a band that has more than the orches- 
tral proportion of flutes, hautboys, clari- 
nets, bassoons,. trumpets, horns and trom- 
bones, and the usual orchestral battery added 
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to instruments that belong more to the wind 
band family, such as cornets, euphoniums, 
fluegelhorns, saxophones and bass-tubas. 

Having assembled the best possible instru- 
ments and players in this attempt to ap- 
proach the ideal, the next step is to secure 
unanimity—which comprehends tonal and 
phrasing relationship. When that has been 
secured there is the dynamic quality to de- 
velop, which may be compared to the ora- 
torical. quality, and after that has been 
brought to its highest point there must be 
developed the ability of the mass of instru- 
ments to interpret the music from the stand- 
point of the leading spirit—who should be the 
conductor. Thus the power is gained to be 
by turns gay, sad, strong, boisterous; one 
moment indulging in all the wild abandon- 
ment of the Bacchante, and the next reveal- 
ing the calm purity of the lullaby. 

The ideal leaders’ dominance must be com- 
plete. He must have no doubts that can 
communicate themselves to those over whom 
he sways the baton. Each artist has his own 
conception of the score committed to his 
caré, and it is a psychological impossibility 
for him to forsake these unless the leader 
can inspire absolute confidence.in his own 
portrayal, which may,.to the artists’s mind, 
be absolutely a new revelation. The leader, 
therefore, must combine great technical 
knowledge with convincing power. He must 
be instant, he must be absolute. He must 
know the capability of every man and in- 
strument before him and must be able to 
evoke sympathetic response that is immedi- 
ate and unanimous. Such qualities are rare, 
. and, therefore, in looking over musical his- 
tory we find tbat we can count the really 
great leaders on our fingers. 

I do not believe that Congress can do any- 
thing to aid in the development of the ideal 
band. I am absolutely opposed to the idea 
of Government subsidy for art in any of its 
forms. Art, when under Government con- 
trol, is apt to be conservative, and tho con- 
servatism may be a very good thing for the 
office holders and salary drawers, it is likely 
to be a bad thing for progress and originality. 
As an instance of this tendency of the sub- 
sidized organizations to stand still may be 
noted the fact that when the best bands and 
orchestral leaders throughout the civilized 
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world adopted the Normal Pitch, the English 
Government bands refused to move forward 
with the others on the ground that conform- 
ing would necessitate the purchase of new 
instruments. Thus we now have the spec- 
tacle, in England, of the grand opera and or- 
chestras like that at Covent Gatden using 
the Normal Pitch, while the Government 
bands continue the High Pitch. — , 
Competition is healthy, and the fact. that 
our bands and orchestras depend on the pub- 
lic at large for their very existence makes 
them alert and anxious to improve. The 
struggle for thé elusive dollar that is going on 
here will produce more substantial musical 
returns in the future than will be contributed 
by the subsidized bands of Europe, among 
which the “ has been” is good enough for the 
present. 
’ Even under the best of circumstances there 
are difficulties in the way of instrumental 
progress. Altho the saxophone was invented 
in 1846 many governmental bands througt 
out the world stifl do without it. New instru- 
ments are only mastered by means of care- 
ful study and much patient practice; it is 
very. important that they should be intro- 
duced because some of them, combining the 
qualities of wood and brass, give tone im- 
provement and make easily possible a reg- 
ister which was before extremely difficult. 
Therefore, it is not good for art that the art- 
ists should be so comfortable and safe that 
they do not need to struggle and use every 
means for improvement. 5 
The band that I will take with me to Paris 
this year at the invitation of Commissioner- 
General Peck, of the United States Commis- 
sion to the Paris Exposition, will be repre- 
sentative of this country. The band contains 
many men born here, owing all they have of 
education and training to this country. Our 
programs will probably be found broader in 
scope than those of the other bands, as the 
French are apt to play French music only, 
the Germans German music only and so 
forth. Our uniform will be of dark blue, 
richly braided, turned up at the cuffs with 
velvet and having the American shield at the 
collar. This shield and the gold cord on the 
cap are the only touches of bright color. It 
is quietly elegant, and will form quite a 
contrast to the gorgeous uniforms of the 
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other bands that will take part with us in the 
fétes. During the time that we are over 
there we will tour all Europe and go to Eng- 
land, if the Transvaal War is ended before 
we return home. 

The last great international band competi- 
tion took place in Paris in the year 1867. All 
the countries of Europe were invited to com- 
pete and all took part with the exception of 
England. The jury consisted of Ambroise 
Thomas, Hans Von Bulow, Felician David, 
Leo Delibes, Grisar and Hanslick. 

‘Three first prizes were awarded, as fol- 
lows: Band of the Garde du Corps (German), 
A, Band of the Garde Republicaine (French), 
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B, and 73d Regiment Band of Austria, C. 
These led the crack bands of Holland, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Baden, Bavaria, etc. I believe 
that at the present time the Band of the 
Garde Republicaine is considered the best in 
Europe. 

As we shall play every day at the fair, and 
as we Shall take a very prominent part in the 
fétes, such as the unveiling of the Lafayette 
Statue on July 4th, and the French national 
féte on July 14th, we are going to a place 
and an occasion that will subject our Ameri- 
can artists, instruments, music and methods 
to a rigid, but I trust fair, criticism. 


New York Ciry. 


The Danger of Militarism. 


By Urbain Gohier, 


, 
Autuor oF “L’Armeg Contrg La Nation.” 


the war with Spain have kindled a 
, certain warlike fever in the great 
_ American Republic; the fétes which were a 
short while ago inaugurated in honor of a 
glorious Admiral raised this enthusiasm to a 
still higher point. It is thus all the more 
necessary that the free citizens of the 
United States should not lose sight of 
the reality which lies in the perils of 
a military crisis. Assuredly it is not 
the business of a foreigner to urge his advice 
at such a moment. And yet it may well be 
permitted to a Frenchman to recall that his 
forefathers sustained the first steps made by 
the other side of the Atlantic in its struggles 
for liberty; it may also well be granted that 
a Frenchman wko sees liberty so compro- 
mised in his own country should hope that 
it will remain intact in the New World. The 
trials which France is undergoing to-day and 
the evils which threaten her, because she is 
sacrificing herself to the militarist idol, may 
serve the cause of political liberty in America 
as much as the material succor long ago ren- 
dered by the companions of Lafayette. 
Imperialism is intoxicating at present a 
large part of the two great Wnglish-speaking 
nations. Imperiaiism cannot be conceived of 
without militarism, which is its instrument. 


f ‘HE emotions caused by the success of 


Even the most liberal of the citizens of the 
United States know the terrible consequences 
of militarism only by an effort of intuition 
and reason, since their country so far has 
had the good fortune to be saved from it. 
Let them open their eyes and let them con- 
sider what is taking place in France: they 
will tremble. They will see what militarism 
has made of a nation formerly famous in the 
world for its spirit of justice, humanity and 
fraternity. The Anglo-Saxons, at this end 
of the nineteenth century, seem to offer, in 
the midst of other races, the true type of 
man in the highest degree of energy, activity 
and courage. I have often asked myself 
whether this were the case because they had" 
escaped militarism, or whether they had al- 
ways turned their backs on militarism be- 
cause they were such men. Whatever be the 
answer, it is certain that the Anglo-Saxon 
would lose all that makes his strength and 
originality if, like Continental Buropeans, he 
allowed himself to be degraded and debased 
by the military scourge. 

France was, in the world’s opinion, the 
country of the declaration of the rights of the 
man and citizen; she had carried to their 
conclusion all the generous principles put 
forward by Benjamin Franklin, John Adams 
and Jefferson in the preamble of your own 
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Declaration of Independence. She was to re- 
main the apostle of human progress. Yet see 
_ her after a hundred years torn asunder by 
plots and seditions, borne down by prodigious 
burdens, dismembered of two fair provinces, 
threatened by civil war, powerless without, 
buried in fanaticism and barbarity—why? 
Because she is the prey of militarism. 

The militarist idea was planted in France 
by the long wars of the First Empire. A 
brigand of genius, at the head of our armies, 
killed four million men, pillaged, burnt, 
sacked Europe from one end to the other, 
while at the same time he was reducing the 
French people to the basest servitude. To 
fool the world, and also to delude herself, 
France gave the name of Glory to the crimes 
of Napoleon. She was stunned with this 
sham glory, and with it she poisoned the soul 
of generations, giving a subordinate place to 
the studies and the arts which had formerly 
gained for her her finest prestige, valuing 
. henceforth only the triumphs of arms. In 
seeking these triumphs she met the awful 
disasters of 1870. And by a funereal chance 
the very catastrophe which should have for- 
ever disgusted her with the military folly 
made her more blindly and puerilely the 
adorer of the soldier, of the uniform, of the 
barracks and of all of the farce and para- 
phernalia of war. France transformed her- 
self into a vast camp, burdened herself with 
huge taxes, spent 30,000,000,000 francs in a 
quarter of a century, in order to parade a 
few hundred thousand men up and down the 
Continent of Europe, drove herself to econ- 
omic ruin, to intellectual decay, to moral 
feebleness and to political anarchy. 

Examine the facts still closer. What has 
happened in France shows you what would 
be fatally sure to happen in any other great 
republic deluded into the same errors. 

To begin with the effects of militarism from 
the soldier’s standpoint. Since the soldiers 
in a vast army make up a large part or even 
the whole of the youth of a country, the ef- 
fects of militarism on them are reflected on 
the whole nation. Thus it is that militarism 
makes such ravages in the social, intellectual, 
economic and moral orders. Formerly the 
French soldier served seven years; since the 
establishment of a universal obligatory 
gervjce he has served five years, then three. 
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The sons of the rich class, through. different - 
pretexts, more or less worthy, manage to - 
leave the barracks at the end of a year; but 
the sons of the farmers, of the workmen and 
the whole laboring class of the nation remain 
three years in the army. The men who get 
off with the service of one year. escape the 
necessity of serving in the colonial wars; the 
victims of the three years’ service furnish 
all the prey of the murderous expeditions 
into Africa and the Far East. This fact, 
alone, shows a revolting inequality in a soci- 
ety which pretends to be democratic. But 
the barracks are a source of evil still more 
fearful. During three years, far from their 
parents, unable to engage in any intellectual 
occupation, with nothing to suggest a single 
elevated thought, the unhappy young men, 
from twenty to twenty-three years of 
age, stagnate in the midst of the great- 
est physical dirt and in the extremest 
moral degradation. They, forget there 
all they learned that would be practical 
in the exercise of a profession and everything 
that would develop them into healthy, honest 
men. They contract the habits of idleness, 
moral inertia and of low debauch. The bar- 
racks are the hearthstone of alcoholism and 
of the shameful diseases which are spread all 
through the country to the very heart of the 
rural districts, bastardizing the race and 
decimating the population. Loose discipline, 
the fear of initiative and responsibilities, the 
attempt to avoid disciplinary punishments by 
all sorts of ruses, make the barracks, more- 
over, the very school of lying, hypocrisy and 
moral chaos. It is impossible for a human 
being to come out from such surroundings 
after a three years’ sojourn without having 
lost all sense of shame and those moral qual- 
ities which should give him his value and 
dignity as a man and his significance as a 
citizen. The young industrial workman no 
longer knows his trade; the young farmer, 
after having loafed so long in the wine shops 
of garrison towns, no longer desires to return 
to the soil, and agriculture is abandoned. The 
sons of the better class, having hastily and. . 
slovenly acquired the diplomas which allow 
them to leave the army sooner, are really 
acquainted thoroughly with no branch of 
knowledge. The economic equilibrium of 


the nation is therefore destroyed, and at the 














same time its moral and intellectual strength 
is ruined. Do not for a moment think that 
in these forlorn conclusions there is any ex- 
aggeration; you will find them developed by 
every writer, politician or novelist who has 
studied the matter; they are also found, if I 
may speak of it, in “The Army Against the 
Nation,” my book, for which I was prosecut- 
ed by the French Governnient at the begin- 
ning of last year, and honorably acquitted by 
the jury, as having told only the truth. 

The political consequences of militarism 
prove equally terrible, on the other hand, 
when we consider the character, the senti- 
ments of the military chiefs, officers, subal- 
terns, superior officers and generals of differ- 
ent rank. 

Only the minority of our officers are old 
soldiers, having accomplished their military 
service like the average citizen. .These few 
are confined to low grades; they are without 
influence, without hope of future, and are 
despised by their cclleagues: we need not 
occupy ourselves with them. 

The majority of the officers, all who are 
to reach the higher grades, come from privi- 
leged schools. Many of them become officers 
because this is the only means of avoiding 
military service and escaping the suffering 
and the degradation of the barracks. All the 
descendants of the old aristocracy of the 
French court, the sons of the noble emigrés 
of 1792, the sons of the modern money feudal- 
ity, the sons of the parvenu middle class who 
assume the airs of aristocrats, embrace this 
career. Thus from the time they are in the 
Keole Militaire, or even in the special prepar- 
atory schools, they form, in the midst of a 
democracy, a caste isolated, narrow and hos- 
tile. In theory, their station is not very high; 
they are but minor functionaries, pledged to 
the nation, badly paid, deprived of their po- 
litical rights, and, for the rest, of an intelli- 
gence and education below the average. But 
in fact, forming, as they do, a compact and 
solid body, being the absolute chiefs of the 
one armed force existing in an unarmed na- 
tion, they make up a feudality arrogant, vio- 
lent and ready for every sort of sedition. 
Rich personally, or through the families with 
which they are connected, they become the 
natural instrument and agents of all the 
forces of reaction and social oppression. They 
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have made the national, republican army a 
tool in the service of capitalistic oppression 
and papal reaction. In an army which has 
never been tried on. the field professional 
merits are not and cannot be known; there- 
fore advancement comes from powerful con- 
nections, through money, intrigue and guilty 
services rendered to powerful castes. The 
high grades are the entire monopoly of a few 
dynasties or coteries, of their kindred or of 
their fawning creatures. Carrying arms in 
the midst of a peaceful, unarmed people, they 
live as tho in a conquered territory, drawing 
their swords on every occasion, encouraging 
the violence of intoxicated young soldiers, 
terrorizing the population in all the little 
towns, where the democratic element is not 
numerous enough or sufficiently strong to 
oppose them, 

They are a State within a State. They have 
their peculiar code of justice, and they pro- 
claim “that it does not resemble the other. 
code.” They. have but too well shown this 
fact in the series of military trials which 
have taken place since the crime of 1894 up 
to the crime, still more cowardly and cynical, 
just committed at Rennes. They have their 
special laws, their private prisons, where tor- 
tures unknown even among the redskins are 
inflicted on unhappy youths guilty of the 
merest peccadillo. They represent savagery 
in the bosom of civilization. Their judges. 
condemn by order of chiefs, absolve by order 
of their chiefs, declare innocent a rascal” 
protégé like Esterhazy, and ruin forever guilt- 
less Dreyfus; or rather, and above all, their 
activity is directed toward defying the civil 
power, strengthening their contempt of civil 
law, of the Gdvernment of the nation. 

They higye special honor among them, 
also, whighitther call “the Honor of the 
Army,” or Military Honor, and which they 
insolently parade before the eyes of the dis- 
gusted world. I do not pretend to rehearse 
here the history of the Dreyfus affair,.as well 
known in the United States as im France. 
But I insist on this point—namely, that it 
presents a résumé, a synthesis, of defects 
which, hitherto known only by a restricted 
public, are now thrown out in strong light 
for the edification of the whole world. There 
were forgeries and perjury, false testimony, 
lying, rascality, assassination and every va- 








riety of crime continually and openly fur- 
nished by the Major Staff, by twenty gen- 
erals and a hundred officers of various 
grades. What is worse still, there was the 
sight of the whole army backing these ras- 
cals, knowing them to be rascals, in order to 
establish firmly the principle that a criminal 
clothed in a uniform is out of the reach of 
national justice, superior to the nation that 
pays him. The entire body of 22,000 officers, 
among whom there are very probably 20,- 
000 honest individuals, took sides for the 
crime and the criminals against civil justice, 
ugainst the nation. 
- Just as these officers have their peculiar 
justice, their special honor, so they have their 
peculiar kind of conscience, which allows 
them to be guilty of extortion, theft, violence 
and massacre in the four corners of our 
colonial empire, where rank and honors are 
acquired by plundering inoffensive popula- 
tion. From killing outsiders our warriors 
turn to killing each other, as has just been 
seen in the Sudan, where Captain Voulet and 
Captain Chanoine, son of a recent Minister of 
War, assassinated Colonel Klobb and other 
officers who had come to arrest them. From 
colonies where prevails a system of military 
brigandage our officers and our soldiers come 
back to us with the feelings and manners of 
savages, drunk with luxury, with cupidity 
and alcohol, ready to put citizens to the 
sword at the first call of a seditious leader 
and gaining experience in this kind of activity 
by continual aggressions. Major Marchand, 
who caused France the humiliation of Fa- 
shoda, enjoys a powerful popularity in the 
army because he burned some villages and 
shot more women in the Sudan than any of 
his predecessors. 

According to the terms of our republican 


constitution, the people’s representatives ap- 


propriate money for the public expenses; 
they control the disbursement of sums fur- 
nished by the revenue. During twenty-five 
years they have voted 30,000,000,000 francs 
credit for military expenses; they have never 
obtained auy accounts or auditors’ reports 
of the manner of expenditure of this huge 
sum. For form’s sake they send to the Min- 
isters lists of expenses and the Ministers 
communicate them to Parliament; but it is 
known and loudly proclaimed that these lists 
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are false, and that the Budget Committee 
repeats each year, with sadness and resigna- 
tion, that it is impossible for France to know 
what the military administration does with 
its money. The powerless representatives of 
the people vote all the credits that the mili- 
tary power demands, in order that future ca- 
tastrophes should not be attributed to their 
resistance. And the military power says to 
itself that these future catastrophes will re- 
lieve it of the necessity of turning in ac- 
counts. It uses the billions, meant for the 
national defense, first in filling the pockets of 
the great chiefs and powerful commissariats, 
then in preparing rebellions from which a 
dictatorship is bound to come. 

‘Extortion, trickery and military ‘'theft—Il 
have filled two thick volumes with accounts 
of all this, and yet have chosen only the 
characteristic features of army abuses in 
France, basing all that I have said on official 
documents. Seditious conduct on the part of 
our generals afid colonels, the telegraph or 
the mail bring you daily the most recent in- 
stances. Sometimes it is a General Hard- 
schmidt who addresses the filthiest abuse to 
the President of the Republic; sometimes a 
General Roget who gets up a plot to invade 
the Elysée at the head of his brigade; some- 
times a General Négrier who organizes a mil- 
itary revolt in four army corps at the same 
time; every day brings a new crime of high 
treason. The Government never punishes 
the guilty person or the guilty officer beyond 
inflicting a timid reprimand or some ridicu- 
lous little penalty. 5 

At present twelve million French citizens 
live in terror of the twenty thousand petty 
military employees whom they support; the 
normal development of the French democ- 
racy is paralyzed, its very existence is com- 
promised, by the threatening attitude of its 
army. And this army is an army which has 
never gotten over the humiliating defeats it 
has suffered, and which, on the contrary, is 
stained by the most wretched failures. What 
would it be on the morrow of the smallest 
military success? 

I leave this situation for the meditation of 
the citizens of any country which is careful 
of the dignity of its men and its own great- 
ness. 

Paris, FRANCE, 
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The New York Daily Papers and Their Editors. 


By John Swinton. 
II. 


HE most marked figure in the editor- 
ship of any New York daily paper at 
this period is Joseph Pulitzer, of the 

World, a man of genius and of power. In the 
order of time, the first distinctive character 
among what I may call the revolutionary 
editors of New York was the elder Bennett, 
of the Herald ; the next was Greeley, of the 
Tribune, and the next, Dana, of the Sun— 
three men of unique type, tho very much un- 
like each other, and-all of them as unlike 
Pulitzer, of the World, in their idiosyncrasies 
as they were unlike him in personal appear- 
ance. The word “ unique” is rather unsatis- 
factory, but, in applying it to each of the 
editors here named, I mean to say that they 
possessed sundry traits and qualities such as 
do not belong to the ordinary run of people. 
1 shall not attempt to draw the lines of type 
-or of differentiation; for I am sure that 
any studious person who ever knew them 
will be able to do that for himself; and I 
am sure that any one who ever saw true pic- 
tures of the four men would instantly dis- 
cern, when these pictures were placed side 
by side, that in the invisible essence as well 
as the invisible show,.no one of them 
“rimed with” any other of them. 

In this short category I have not put Ray- 
mond, of the Times, deeply tho I was at- 
tached to him, for he was a man of many 
talents rather than of special genius; nor 
have I put Whitelaw Reid, the accomplished 
and symmetrical editor of the Tribune; nor 
have I put my genial friend Murat Halstead; 
nor have I put such living editors as I am 
not acquainted with. Wait a while. 

I recall the time when Mr. Pulitzer first 
appeared in the editorial office of a New 
York daily paper, about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago—young, handsome, nimble, stren- 
uous, and soldierly, with eager mien and se- 
rious face. He furnished manuscripts to 
that paper—not the one he now owns— 
which, as I remember, were very strongly 


Democratic, and must have been cheerful 
reading for poor old Sam Tilden, whom, by 
the way, I once mistook for his father’s 
ghost. I met him years afterward, when 
he first got hold of the World, and when I 
asked him what he was going to make of it, 
he put his reply in a single sentence, which 
was at once so striking and so rich in aspira- 
tion that I dare not give offense to other. 
editors by repeating it in print. If he has 
not yet justified that reply in the World, I 
am sure it was not the less sincere. 

Now let me pass to other editors and their 
journals. 

In looking at a daily paper, why is it that 
we so often have to lament the lack of those 
toploftical features which the mugwumps 
and Godkin admire? 

Now, Mr. Editor of the Evening Post! itis 
not a story about your circulation that I am’ 
going to tell, tho the mystery of circulation 
may be seen in it as through a glass, darkly. 

Once upon a time, when I was addressing 
a lot of Boston transcendentalists in Faneuil 


, Hall, one of them asked me what was the 


most wonderful thing of the age. [{ re- 
plied: ‘“‘ The introduction of Caliban to Cad- 
mus!” There was silence in Faneuil Hall. 
The Yankee transcendentalists looked puz- 
zled, and some of them seemed to be angry, 
for here was a thing, at last, to» which they 
could not “ catch on.” They might be able to 
grapple with “Each and All,” even in the 
dark, but what was this elusive parable? 
When, after a time, one of the transcendent- 
alists asked me for an explanation, I told 
him that if he had read Shakespeare’s “ Tem- 
pest,” he knew what an undeveloped, de- 
formed roustabout was Caliban, whom I 
had taken as a type, and he must see how 
important it was, if Caliban were ever to be 
developed, that he should obtain an introduc- 
tion to Cadmus, the ’cute old Phoenician in- 
ventor of letters, who, by teaching him to 
read would lead him to'think. Some better 
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and clearer remarks on the subject were 
next made by a distinguished thinker, the 
editor of the Boston Herald, who made it 
plain that he had riven the mystery out of 
the allegory. Then the transcendentalists 
who had mustered in Faneuil Hall heaved a 
sigh. Afterward, I told them that I did not 
eare what Caliban was reading, whether it 
were a pirate tale, a love story, or Tupper’s 
poetry, which last was my boyhood’s de- 
light; for reading would surely lead to 
thinking, and make his brain buzz. 

Now, the great thing for the editor of a 
popular daily paper to know, if he wants a 
big circulation, is that in this age Caliban— 
the proletary, the mudsill, the clodhopper, 
the horny-handed upstart, the chap known 
in a Brooklyn church as “ offal ”’—has 
learned to read, and takes the daily paper, 
which must be made for him as well as for 
the Pharisees. I say now again that this is 
the greatest wonder of the age; it means 
more for the world than aught else and all 
else. It marks a transformation. I have 
seen Caliban reading in Italy, England, and 
other countries. He could not read last cen- 
tury, nor in any century before that. He 
hardly ever read a paper in this country till 
our own generation, and papers weren’t 
made for him till he could read them. In 
' the first half of this century the clumsy 
papers here had a few hundred “ subscrib- 
ers; ” at the end of the century we have 
papers the circulation of which runs up to- 
ward a million copies every day of the week. 
Ay, ay, Caliban has been introduced to 
Cadmus; he is reading, and so is thinking. 
He hasn’t yet got to the “Critique of Pure 
Reason,” but don’t be in a hurry. Some- 
times you can’t tell how far a man may go 
when he sets out. 

I have taken up too much space with these 
cogitations; but I wanted to let the mug- 
wumps know something about the methodol- 
ogy of the modern popular daily press. 
Papers are now made for the million, not 
alone for the millionaires, and they must 
give heed to the thoughts, the rights, the in- 
terests, the yearnings, the amusements, and 
tue whims of the masses, which, let me say, 
are neither immoral nor silly. 

Some time ago I gave sketches of a lot of 
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the editors of New York daiiy papers in a 
magazine, telling their birthplace, their age, 
the cut of their jib, and other things of the 
kind. I shan’t deal with any of these de- 
tails here. : 

Some of the original Mr. Bennett’s pecul- 
iarities as an editor are to bé explained by 
the fact that he was a Scot from Scotland. 
1 guess that he could dance the Highland 
fling, play the bagpipes, toss the caber, 
wield the claymore for his clan, sport an 
eagle’s feather in his bonnet, climb the 
cloud-capped crags, or demean himself like 
Robbie Burns—all with equal facility. For 
these things, and others yet, he may be said 
to have done for a long time in the Herald. 

Mr. Raymond was in many respects a 
model editor, a man of mental equipoise, 
clear-headed, reasonable, temperate, ingeni- 
ous, and genial. It was in my early life that 
I was his associate, and he often gave me 
characteristic advice: ‘Don’t let anybody 
croak in the Times ;”” * Put in as much spice 
as can be had;” ‘Steer clear of doubtful 
points; ” “ Be on your guard against the edi- 
torials of H., who has personal and politi- 
cal axes to grind;” ‘Send a careful re- 
porter to Washington;” “ Watch E. L. G.’s 
copy;” “Uphold Mr. Lincoln always;” 
“See Thurlow Weed,” and so on. He was 
particular about every article, every senti- 
ment and every word in the Times, and he 
always appreciated good work. I must take 
a moment here to “ spot the villain,” who, a 
few weeks ago, printed a story in which Mr. 
Raymond was represented as cursing like a 
drab and using other foul or coarse lan- 
guage. The story was a Ke in all its 
parts. During the ten years in which I was 
in daily association with Raymond I never 
heard him utter a word that a saint would 
dislike. I never saw him in a rage, and 
never knew him to be other than a gentle- 
man. It is horrid to be blackened after 
death by a villain. 

As for Mr. Greeley, his so-called eccen- 
tricities are oftener spoken of than his great 
and noble qualities and work. It was only 
the best of him that I knew about, and no 
one can overpraise that. He was so ab- 
sorbed in the composition of an editorial for 
the Tribune at the moment he was nominated 








for the Presidency that he hardly stopped 
his pen when a friend rushed into his office 
with the news. : 

As to Mr. Dana, in whose office I spent 
twenty years of my life, I may say that, 
while all men knew the strength, severity 
and potency of his paper, few could know 
of the geniality of hjs manners, or the rich- 
ness of his discourse, or his varied accom- 
plishments, or his interesting personal ex- 
periences. I have spoken of some of his 
traits in THE INDEPENDENT, and shall not 
now refer to them; but I guess that any 
reader of the Sun of his time would be 
astonished by hearing him utter this remark, 
or by hearing any editor make it: ‘“ You’ve 
got to square this paper with God Almighty 
and the judgment day every day you live; 
and that’s the only way to edit a paper!” 
Yet, this utterance was Dana’s; and is it 
not a note of warning and of terror to all 
editors ? Again, he once said: “Tell the 
truth always so as to shame the devil every 
time.” He hardly ever made any suggestion 
to me about articles, but I had and yet have 
a note from him running thus: “It seems 
to me that Dr. McKim’s view of hell might 
be interesting as the subject of a Sunday 
leader. P. S.—Hell is not enough thought 
of.” He liked some piety in his paper at 
times. Once I sent to the printer an edito- 
rial headed “ Religion,’ and when he had 
seen the proof of it, he came to my desk and 
said: “ H. says this isn’t orthodox.” I re- 
plied that it was solid orthodoxy. ‘“ Well,” 
said he, “I’ll ask L. to look at it.” And after 
a while he came back: “It’s orthodox, and 
a good leader for Sunday.” In regard to a 
matter of a very different kind, he said one 
day: “ Why, it’s all right; I’m more than 
half a communist myself.” I might quote 
from many of Mr. Dana’s notes or other 
memoranda. Speaking of newspapers, he 
said: “Too many of them lack individual- 
ity;” and again he said: ‘ Newspapers are 
too much controlled by their business and 
financial interests.” I speak so much here 
about this editor because he was perhaps the 


most interesting one among the several 


famous editors whom I have known inti- 
mately. One time, when talking about his 
Fourieristic ruminations in his early days 
at Brook Farm, he remarked: “ When I got 
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through with my study of Fourierism, I 
was so confused that [ could not tell 
whether it was the series that distributed 
the harmonies or the harmonies that dis- 
tributed the series! ” 

Before I bring to an end this part of my 
sketch, I would like to be permitted to quote 
a brief passage from an essay about Mr. 
Dana that I wrote for the Chautauquan soon 
after his death. Here is the passage: 


“Upon many of the questions of the times, 
political and other, Mr. Dana held opinions 
with which I could not agree; but here I desire 
to make an allusion to something which to me 
was always of supreme consequence. He never 
interfered with my moral independence, never 
sought to curtail my personal rights, never 
found fault with me for pursuing a course out- 
side of the Sun office that may not have been 
to his liking. Between the time he took me on 
his staff and the time of his death, I made hun- 
dreds of speeches that were out of accord with 
the principles and the policy which he main- 
tained in his paper; but never did he make 
any objection to this conduct, or even speak of 
it. I allude to this matter here for the reason 
that I never knew an editor other than Dana 
who would put up with a subordinate always 
bent upon following his own star.” 

Now, then, as to the two or three or four 
chief editors of New York dailies who are 
yet flourishing: I spoke a week ago of sev- 
eral of those of them whom I know, though 
I neglected my dear Halstead, a giant of the 
press. I could tell nothing of interest about 
those with whom I am unacquainted, but I 
am assured by my perusal of their papers 
that some of them are both strong and 
merry, in the right at times, in the wrong 
often. 

In my previous paper I said only pleasant 
things about the notable editors whom I 
have known within the past forty years, sev- 
eral of whom appear to me as eminent souls, 
and most of whom were originally disposed. 
toward idealism, possessing finer minds and 
sentiments than those ordinarily - seen in 
their papers. I had meant to speak this time 
of the evil features and qualities which 
characterize most of the daily papers of New 


_ York, and which, in some cases, I have had 


occasion to be cognizant of, as outsiders 
could not be. I shall not do so. 
New York editors live long. When I saw 
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Bennett for the last time, he was well along 
toward eighty. Dana was not far from 
four score when he died two years ago. Bry- 
ant lived beyond eighty. Greeley got a year 
or two beyond sixty. Godkin has made it 
known that he is about severty. Parke 
Godwin is in a charming humor at eighty- 
three, and my old time friend Bigelow is but 
a year younger. Raymond the benignant 
perished in his prime. Of the more prom- 
inent editors of this time, I guess that all of 
them, with a single exception, are beyond 
three score. _ 

I once made a collection of the “ Tragedies 
of the Sanctum.” Let it be laid away till 
some time before the judgment. Mr. Ray- 
mond’s taking off was direful indeed. 

It is hardly true, as regards the editors of 
this city, that the editorial chair is but a 
makeshift. Yet it is a fact that, during the 


past forty years, not a few of them have 
sought public office. 


Mr. Raymond was 
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Lieutenant-Governor and looked for a high- 
er place; Mr. Webb was Minister to Brazil; 
Mr. Greeley was a candidate for the Presi- 
dency; Mr. Dana was Assistant Secretary 
of War; Mr. Reid has been a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency, Minister to France,’ 
and Special Ambassador to Queen Victoria; 
Mr. Halstead was a candidate for the Ger- 
man mission; Mr. Pulitzer was once a mem- 
ber of Congress; and other New York edi- 
tors have held minor offices. I should say, 
in a cautious manner, that such experiences 
as these may sometimes be advantageous to 
green editors. 

I shall close by offering the suggestion 
that a very distinguished book might be 
made of the biographies of the more notable 
editors of New York daily papers within the 
past forty years. The author of it ought to 
be a man able to delineate, characterize and 
color these notables, while not.afraid of the 
devil. rc, 


New York Ciry. 


By Clinton Scollard. 


THE wind is a faun in the springtime 
When the ways are green forthe tread of the May; 
List ! hark his lay ! 
Whist ! mark his play ! 


T-r-r-r-] ! 


Hear how gay! 


O the wind is a dove in the summer 






When the ways are bright with the wash of the moon; 
List ! hark him tune ! 
Whist ! mark him swoon! 


C-0-0-0-0 ! 
Hear him croon ! 


O the wind is a gnome in the autumn 
When the ways are brown with the leaf and burr; 






Hist ! mark him stir! 
List ! hark him whir! 


S-s-s-s-t ! 
Hear him chirr! 


O the wind is a wolf in the winter 


When the ways are white for the hornéd owl; 
Hist ! mark him prowl! 
List ! hark him howl! 


G-r-r-r-1 ! 
_ Hear him growl! 
Curnton, N. Y. 















The Magnetic Story. 


By Maurice 


HE story is the main thing in fiction, 
T even when the purpose, like the 
tremity with didactic venom on its point. 
Venom is the right word; for seldom, in- 
deed, do we find a story, professedly loaded 
with a great moral lesson, that does not in 
_ reality teach an immoral lesson. The evil 
done by the novels of Tolstoi and the plays 
of Ibsen are of sufficient gravity to lead 
some thoughtful and observant minds to 
doubt the desirability of fiction and the 
drama as elements of popular instruction. I 
do not go to such a length; but I see clearly 
the force ofthe argument. The fact that 
two such masters of the art of debauchery 
are hailed as masters of fiction and the 
drama is a pretty broad foundation for a 
sweeping condemnation of fiction and the 
drama in general. 

There can be no possible need for didac- 
tic fiction. -As well discuss the propriety of 
didactic marble-playing or didactic whist. 
You inevitably destroy a means of physical 
or mental recreation the moment that you 
sophisticate it. All art worthy of the name 
has its excuse in the human need of ra- 
tional amusement; and the higher the hu- 
man taste the more refined and specialized 
must be the artistic offering. The purer the 
human heart, the purer its desires. The 
natural desire for a story is, in a pure na- 
ture, for a story of purity. Fiction writing 
and fiction reading are like pudding mak- 
ing and pudding eating. We do not poison 
a pudding in order to teach our guests how 
deadly arsenic is. But Ibsen, and Tolstoi, 
and Flaubert, and Zola think differently. 
They poison every dish at their table, from 
soup to coffee, for morality’s sake. And yet, 
in all my travels, searching diligently, I 
have never found a single reader of those 
authors’ books who has been saved from sin 
or shame thereby! The story is everything 
in a fiction, and the story of the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata” is brutally toxic. The story of 
“ Hedda Gabler” reeks in dishonor for dis- 


sting of a wasp, darts out of the ex- ’ 


Thompson. 


honor’s sake. “ Madame Bovary” parades 
shame in a splendid literary garb. All of . 
Zola’s most famous novels—those which gave 
him public attention—are but seething dip- 
pings from the filthiest sewers of Paris. 
The story is used by these men, as it is by 
Hall Caine in his “ Christian,” ostensibly for 
a didactic purpose. It is as if a gentleman 
should get drunk and go to church and 
curse and swear at the minister and congre- 
gation for the glorious purpose of demon- 
strating the evil of intoxication and profan- 
ity. 

There are some right substantial and dé- 
cent people who have more respect for a 
raconteur who tells smutty stories because he 
likes them, than for one who pretends to 
tell them for a religious, moral or sanitary 
purpose. I, myself, for one, do not under- 
stand how any man, woman or child ever 
read the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” and laid it 
aside believing that a perfectly sane, or 
even reasonably healthy, moral nature could 
possibly have conceived and constructed its 
hideously debased and debasing story. It is 
a document which if put in evidence in a 
court of honest morals would condemn its 
writer as either a madman or hopelessly de- 
based in his imagination. The same is true 
of Tolstoi’s doctrine of non-resistance—that 
we: must fold our hands and let any man 
who wishes kill, rob or dishonor us. In 
fact, the doctrine is a corollary of the prop- 
osition that the artist must do evil that 
good may come—knowing that good will 
not come. The story of awful examples 
shows always that evil is natural and ir- 
resistible. Anna Karénina is shown to us 
as inevitably drawn into shame. Resistance 
could not avail her. Tolstoi and all the evil- 
story tellers hold that it is not only useless 
but wrong to resist evil desire, evil passion, 
evil temptation; for if it is wrong to resist 
one evil it is wrong to resist any other. 

Now, as I said at beginning, the story is 
everything in fiction. Therefore the story 
should be wholesome, This does not begin 
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io mean that it ought to be goody-goody or 
have a sugar-coated fabula docet loading it 
down. The very moment that we concede a 
didactic purpose in art we destroy art; but 
a story can be as comforting as apples, as 
pure as water, as stimulating as sea air, 
and as beautiful as a June sky, without a 
hint of a poky lesson in it to make one 
aware that the author is not an artist, but 
an artful polemic who, but for politeness’ 
sake, would be called a crank. We are just 
how witnessing a grand revival of the story- 
teller’s art—the telling of stories for the sake 
of the stories themselves—and this return to 
the true area and atmosphere of fiction has 
suddenly purified public taste, or rather 
awakened a dormant purity already exist- 
ing. We are not so forgetful of the past as 
to have lost the impressions of a decade just 
behind us. Some of us stoutly denied—in 
the day of its malodorous supremacy—the 
stability, the beauty and the value of art 
for the sake of the commonplace and the im- 
pure in life. We said that it was evil, that 
it was commonplace, that its popularity 
could not last. We were right. 

Now the story for the story’s sake has 
come back; it has taken the public by storm, 
as it always has done when given even half 
a chance. The “ David Harums,” the “ Ben 
Hurs,” the “ Richard Carvels,” the “ Janice 
Merediths,” and the ‘ When Knighthood 
Was in Flowers” are far away in the lead 
of those “true to life” stories in which life 
is pictured as a cesspool and its actors as 
expert swimmers in sewerage. We have, of 
course, been told that this gain in popularity 
is at a loss of good literary style; but grant- 
ing that some very successful recent novels 
have lacked refinement of workmanship, is 
it not better to have moral refinement and 
crude diction, than refined diction and vic- 
ious substance ? 

It is a strange proposition that it is im- 
possible to tell a vigorously pure story in 
vigorously pure literary style. Can it be 
demonstrated ? Certainly not one of the ro- 
mances lately so popular is distinguished as 
literature. It would be a hardy critic who 
could look truth in the face and compare the 
style of ‘“‘ Ben Hur” favorably with that of 
“Madame Bovary,” or assume that “ Rich- 
ard Carvel,” “ When Knighthood Was in 


Flower,” or “ David Harum” has the liter- 
ary distinction which marks. almost every 
novel by Henry James. But the story—ah, 
there it is !—the story takes hold, the peo- 
ple please and entertain. For particular ex- 
ample take “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower.” Its literature is not worth men- 
tioning; but what of that, when the people 
live, and do things, and love, and quarrel, 
and kiss, and fight—all of which is somehow 
made real and vivid and fascinating ? Do 
you expect the world to be seriously enthu- 
siastic over mere literary deftness and clev- 
erness ? If you do you will be disappointed. 
True, the world likes pure literary style, but 
it likes‘a good story better. It cares very lit- 
tle for analytical and clinical fiction—it is 
not much interested in the probing of moral 
sores and the reproduction of social evils in 
fine literary toggery. “‘ Give us a story i has 
always been the demand, and whenever the 
genuine story appears it finds its audience. 
The story-teller is always the center of a de- 
lighted circle. 

Yet, is there no ethical quality in the good 
story? Yea, a strong one; but it is like the 
quality of a fine apple or peach, not like that 
of a moral essay. You know very well that 
Mr. David Harum is an ethical force—hy- 
gienic, cleansing, fortifying to the soul. He 
is human, faulty, a trifle wicked, like the 
rest of us, and besides romantic. He in- 
forms a story with an optimism comforting 
to natural mortals, he drops in a smack of 
the devil, but he does not attempt to delec- 
tate us with a nauseating presentation of 
diseased and debauched life. And there is 
Mary in “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,” a woman of her day, but also a 
woman of all days. We might feel better 
as critics if we could shut our eyes to the 
want of craftsmanship in the story; but no 
amount of literary amendment could add a 
single touch to Mary’s genuineness as a 
bright, spoiled, willful, loving girl princess. 
Itisa love-story supremely well told with- 
out the literary touch, nay, in spite of 
abounding crudeness. You see what the 
story-teller can do when his heart is in his 
story instead of being over-conscious of dic- 
tion, phrase and literary color. 

For my part, I sincerely hope that the re- 
vival of the romance, the story straight from 








the shoulder, is to be permanent. At first 
there will doubtless be a flood of crudity, 
and some time will be needed to give oppor- 
tunity for leisurely work, after which may 
come the great stories told by literary mas- 





N event which Rome and the entire 
Catholic world has for a long time 
looked forward to with profound ex- 

pectution has finally occurred in the open- 
ing of the Jubilee Door at St. Peter’s, thus 
inaugurating 1900 as a year of universal 
jubilee, with nothing to mar the impressive 
1itudl and leaving a memory intensified by a 
custom which began in the far away cen- 
turies, and proving the great personal popu- 
larity of the aged participant, Pope Leo 
XIII, and the enthusiasm of the Church of 
which he is the supreme head. ' 

A splendid military service, both municipal 
and pontifical, preserved good order among 
the thousands of pilgrims and others who 
thronged the square of St. Peter’s at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, several hours before 
the time appointed for this, the greatest of the 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church in Rome. 

Provided With a green ticket of admission, 
as distinguished from the red one which ad- 
mitted one only to the basilica after the 
principal ceremony was over, I found a sat- 
isfactory place in the atrium or vestibule of 
St. Peter’s, at the left of the Porta Santa, or 
Sacred Door, and the white throne chair 
which the pontiff was to occupy. During the 
interval of waiting an opportunity was given 
to study the surroundings suggestive of a 
combined splendor and dignity—the glitter- 
ing uniforms of the Swiss Palatine guards, 
the pontifical gendarmes, the black ruffled 
costumes of the cumerieri di Spada e Cappa 
with a scion of the ancient family of Co- 
lonna at their head. In the tribune of the 
sovereigns were seated the Princess of Swe- 
den and Norway, the Duke d’Alencon, of the 
House of Orleans, and ‘the Countess of 
Trani, of the House of the Two Sicilies, the 
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ters—romances as vigorous as “‘ Richard Car- 
vel,” as bright as “ When Knighthood Was 
in Flower,” as racy as “ David Harum,” 
and clothed in literature as perfect as Haw- 
thorne’s, Arnold’s or Pater’s. 

Tampa, Fioripa, 


sad-faced sister of the late Empress Bliza- 
beth, of Austria. There was also in its ap- 
propriate tribune the diplomatic corps ac- 
credited to the Vatican, with its glistening 
decorations and gorgeous uniforms, together 
with the chevaliers of the Order of Malta in 
their plumed hats and with their large 
crosses. Another tribune was occupied by 
the Roman aristocracy, a large proportion 
of which is still partisan to the Pope as op- 
posed to the King of Italy, the men appear- 
ing in evening dress and the women looking 
dowp from their seats in black dresses and 
veils. 

The majestic vestibule was decorated in 
red and gold damask, with here and there a 
tapestry illustrating some Bible event... Sus- 
pended over the crimson “ baldacchino” and 
its white satin throne chair was a rare and 
beautiful tapestry, the subject being ‘“ The 
Coming of the Holy Spirit; ’”’ on the opposite 
wall was a companion tapestry showing 
“Jesus Preaching to His Disciples.’ 

Fully an hour was occupied by the Pope 
in his passage from his apartment in the 
adjacent Vatican palace until he actually ap- 
peared, at the foot of the Scala Regia, in 
front of the statue of Constantine, on the 
threshold of the portico of St. Peter’s, with 
its multitude of occupants eagerly watching 
and listening. Borne along in his portan- 
vina, or sedan-chair, in the midst of his no- 
ble guard, the pontiff stopped first in the 
Room of Tapestries. Here awaited him the 


cardinals, archbishops and bishops, the apos- 
tolic chamberlain, Prince Mare Antony Co- 
lonna of the pontifical court, the auditor- 
general of the Chamber, the prefect of cer- 
emonies, and other officials. The Pope now 
put on his sacred vestments of silvered tule 
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ornamented in gold and precious stones, to- 
gether with his miter of gold-bordered tule. 
The cardinals in the meantime added to 
their crimson vestments other ones, in order 
to distinguish the orders to which they be- 
longed, whether of bishops, priests or dea- 
cons. Patriarchs and archbishops assumed 
their peculiar garments with miters of white 
linen and surplices of white damask. The 
procession moved.to the Sala Ducale, where 
the Pope ascended the sedia gestatoria, or 
gestatorial chair. The Sistine Chapel was 
next reached, when the pontiff descended 
and knelt in prayer before the blessed sacra- 
ment: Resuming his place in the pontifical 
procession, this time in his sedan-chair, the 
venerable celebrant now passed along down 
the scala regia, all his followers carrying 
lighted tapers. At the foot of the Royal 
Stairway the Pope reascended the sedia ges- 
tatoria, taking at the same time from a car- 
dinal’s hand a lighted taper richly illumi- 
nated in gold with Scripture scenes. 

The head of the papal procession as it en- 
tered the vestibule. brought the apostolic 
couriers and mace bearers with their glitter- 
ing silver weapons into full view of the 
throng, now unabie to refrain from expres- 
sions of wonder. The College of Cardinals, 
closing up a long array of representatives 
of various ecclesiastical orders, priests and 
functionaries, finally heralded the approach 
of the Pope. The singers of the Sistine 
Chapel choir, with the composer, Perosi, at 
their head, sang a passage from the “ Veni, 
Creator Spiritus.” From the extreme end of 
the vestibule the famed silver trumpets in a 
remarkably sweet and melodious way blew 
the pontifical march of Venuti, and Leo XIII, 
white and seemingly transparent under the 
white silk baldacchino borne by eight maz- 
zieri, or mace-bearers, in purple costume, 
entered the great portico. ‘“ Erriva il Papa,” 
“ Erriva il Papa-Re” (the Pope-King), broke 
like a torrent from the throats of the thou- 
sands of the faithful. The Pope lifted his 
trembling hand in blessing now to the right 
and now to the left, rising from his chair as 
be passed under the tribune of the sover- 
eigns. The multitude was hushed as the 
Pope descended and assisted by the Car- 
dinals Macchi and Steinhuber ascended the 
throne. A grand picture it was, the taper- 
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bearing acolytes, the noble court, princes 
and priests, the array of cardinals, the pon- 
tifical military, beauty and rank looking 
down from the tribunes, all paying homage 
to the illustrious . nonogenarian deeply 
moved by the significance of the hour and 
the world-veneration which was his. After 
a brief rest and prayer the pontiff descended 
his throne, and, approaching the Porta Santa, 
handed his taper to Cardinal Macchi, and re- 
ceived from ‘Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli 
the gold mallet with which to open the Jubi- 
lee Door. 

The jubilee hammer has a mystic inter- 
est. It is the gift to the Pope of the Catholic 
Episcopacy, made of antique gold, while the 
ivory handle has the inscriptions: “ Aperite 
niht portas justitie,’ and “ Jubilate Deo, 
omnis terra.’ <A rose is carved on it, signi- 
fying joy. Golden rose branches extend 
along the sides, finishing in a golden crown 
of roses. At the end of the handle is an 
apostolic ring surrounded by eight rubies. 

Even to the furthest part of the majestic 
vestibule were heard the three blows of the 
hammer which the Pope gave strongly and 
deliberately on the Jubilee Door. At the 
tirst blow he said in a sonorous voice, really 
surprising on account of his great age and 
feeble frame: ‘ Aperite mihi portas jus- 
titiw,” to which the Sistine Chapel choir re- 
sponded: “ Ingressus in eas confitebor Dom- 
ino.” 

At the second blow of the hammer the 
Pope said: “‘ Introibo in domum tuam, Dom- 
ine;” and the singers answered, ‘“ Adorabo 
ad témplum sanctum tuum, in timore tuo.” 

At the third and last blow of the ham- 
mer the words were: “ Aperite portas, quo- 
niam nobiscum est Deus;” and the singers 
sang, “ Qui fecit virtutem in Israel,’ the en- 
tire ceremony, questions and answers be- 
ing chanted in ,the Gregorian way. At a 
signal of a bell at the last stroke of the ham- 
mer, the Jubilee Door by a clever mechan- 
ical device fell away and was carried by the 
Sampiectrini, or Basilica workmen, to the 
Chapel of St. Sebastian, where it will re- 
main exposed until the Day of Epiphany. 
At that time the bricks, stamped with the 
coat of arms of St. Peter’s, which composed 
the Porta Santa, will be returned to the de- 
scendants of the families who originally, ac- 





cording to an old times custom, carried this 
building material to St. Peter’s when the 

door was made and walled up three-quarters 
of a century ago. 

It is high noon. The bells of St. Peter's 
break forth in jubilant peals, proclaiming 
the completion of the auspicious ceremony, 

to which the bells of the other three hundred 
churehes of Rome gladly respond. 

‘ The Porta Santa having been opened the 
Pope reascended his throne, and intoned: 
“Oremus, actiones nostras,”’ to which the 
singers of the’ Sistine Chapel chanted the 
psalm: “ Jubilate Deo, omnis terra.” \ Priests 
in white aprons then bathed the casing and 
the threshold of the Sacred Door with 

‘ sponges of holy water. The Pope newly ap- 
proached the Porta Santa, where, after re- 
ceiving from Cardinal Steinhuber the pa- 
iriarchal cross and the lighted taper, he 
knelt at the threshold and intoned the Te 
Deum. His Holiness then passed through 
the Jubilee Door followed by the cardinals 
and the other clergy and functionaries. At 
the Chapel of the Piet& the procession 
stopped to allow the Pope to consign the 
jubilee doors of St. Peter’s, and the other 
three archbasilicas of Rome, to the appro- 
priate confraternities. 

While the principal ceremony was taking 
place in the vestibule, a multitude had been 
gathering in the basilica proper to wait for 
the Pope, who was to come to the altar of 
the Confession before he retired in the Vat- 
ican palace. The people’ were not disap- 
pointed, for slowly to the chanting of the 
Te Deum with the musical welcome of the 
silver trumpets now heard from the wonder- 
ful dome of the church, the Pope moved 
along past the Catholic societies with their 
conspicuous silken emblems, amid waving 
of handkerchiefs and enthusiastic cheers, 
until he reached the Altar of the Confes- 
sion, in front of the statue of St. Peter. 
Here Cardinals Macchi and Steinhuber read 
the formula of the indulgences for the year 
of universal jubilee—a year of grace and 
pardon. The Pope.rose, and in a strong voice 
imparted the apostolic benediction. All was 
still. The silence was only broken as the 
Pontiff and his followers slowly took up 
their return march, the last object seen be- 
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ing the bent figure of the Vicar of Christ 
spreading out his hand in blessing. 

_The symbolism of the Jubilee Door is 
Jesus Christ, entering which his followers 
receive untold and unspeakable heavenly 
favors. The Porta Santa opens to believers 
every spiritual happiness. The sealed wall 
which kept it shut until removed by the 
blows of the Pope represented the sin which 
separates man from God; the hammer ex- 
presses the power with which the Pope is 
invested, and with which he opens and no 
one can close, and closes and no one can 
open; the blows which he strikes signify the 
sweet violence with which the heart of man 
must be struck in order to admit him with 
penitence to his Savior; the washing of the 
threshold and casing of the Porta Santa with 
holy water symbolizes the tears which the 
Christian must shed in this life in order to 
prepare him to enjoy the reward of heaven. 

Historically, the jubilee year of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is full of interest. The 
jubilee year had its real origin in the Mosaic 
jubilee occurring once in every 50 years, 
when all strife was arbitrated and forgiven 
and slaves were freed. The first popes made 
the jubilee year take place every hundred 
years. 

The first regular jubilee was declared by 
Boniface VIII in 1300. About two million 
pilgrims, so the chroniclers say, came from 
all over the world to enjoy the papal in- 
dulgences. The gifts of the pilgrims were 
so large, according to the historian, Villani, 
that it took two monks night and day to 
rake up the gold and silver coin which had 
been placed at the Altar of the Confession in 
St..Peter’s. Among those who come to this 
jubilee was Dante Alighieri, who came with 
the Florentine Embassy. 

The second jubilee occurred in 1350 while 
the popes were living at Avignon; the inter- 
vention of Cola di Rienzi and Petrarch, the 
poet, made the event entirely successful. 

Succeeding jubilee years were not note- 
worthy until the sixth one under Pope 
Nicholas V, when the multitude of pilgrims 
in Rome was so great that the throng seek- 
ing admission to St. Peter’s extended even to 
the bridge of St. Angelo, the sides of which 
burst from the strain, crushing many, and 














many were drowned in the Tiber. The 
crowds also bred a pestilence fromi which 
the pilgrims, according to the writers of the 
day, fell down dead in the streets like dogs. 
The Tiber, too, added its calamity by over- 
flowing, and pilgrims and citizens — went 
about the streets in boats. 

In the jubilee of 1500, under the Borgian 
pope, Alexander VI, occurs the first observ- 
ance of the opening of the Jubilee Door. 

The birth of the Reformation. under the 
German monk, Martin Luther, made tne 
ninth jubilee, in 1525, with Clement VIL. as 
pope, without incident and lacking in enthu- 
siasm and numbers. 

At the eleventh Anno Santo, or jubilee 
year, with Gregory XIII on the papal 
throne, there were among the pilgrims San 
Carlo Borromeo and Torquato Tasso. 

A million and a half pilgrims came to 
Rome on the occasion of the jubilee of 1625 
under Urban VIII. , 

The royal nun, Mary of Savoy, daughter of 
Charles Emanuel II, came to the jubilee of 
1650. 


Queen Christine of Sweden attended the 
jubilee of 1675. 

The pilgrims were very numerous at ‘the 
jubilee of 1725, including several hundred 
slaves ransomed by the Catholic mission- 
aries in Tunis. 






The Pre-Raphaelites 


By Russell Sturgis. 
II. 


HE lover of modern pictures who has 
come in to the London galleries 
fresh from the continent is struck 

by the number of pictures in vivid and con- 
trasted: instead of oversubdued color, and 
of the truths of ‘nature given in minute de- 
tail rather than in general, tho equally truth- 
ful, impression. In both these tendencies the 
Pre-Raphaelite influence counted for much; 
and the Pre-Raphaelite testimony to the 
deep-lying instincts in the English -mind 
counts for still more. The deliberately 
sought attention to detail was, indeed, in 
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Maximilian of Austria was ‘in the pilgrim- 
age at Rome at the jubilee of 1775. 

The political vicissitudes of the times dis- 
couraged the celebration of a jubilee in 1800. 

The jubilee of 1825 was distinguished by 
the presence of Maria Theresa, to whom the 
reigning pope, Leo XII, gave a golden rose, 
blessed by him. The pope with his College, 
of Cardinals made a processional visit to the 
four arch-basilicas of Rome. 

The internal political dissensions in the 
Papal States in 1850, due to the growing 
power of a united Italy, to be consummated 
later by a Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi, 
obliged the Church in Rome to forego its in- 
tended jubilee, as the pope, Pius IX, was liv- 
ing temporarily at Gaeta, near Naples, under 
the protection of the Bourbon King of the 
Two Sicilies. 

A jubilee was observed in 1875, but it was 
limited owing to the recent fall of the tem- 
poral power of the popes. 

Hence, the celebration of the opening of 
the Porta Santa in St. Peter’s for the jubilee 
year of 1900 elicited more than ordinary in- 
terest, after the shutting up of the Jubilee 
Door for seventy-five years. According to 
Roman Catholics there is reason for a jubi- 
lee year, believing they see signs of new 
spiritual life in the ancient church of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul. 
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and Their Influence. 


the works of the three Pre-Raphaelites and 
their followers an indication, an evidence 
of what had long been, and was long to be 
the spirit and the taste of the English stu- 
dent of nature; but it was also destined to 
act upon future generations of painters to 
persuade those men to try to accumulate 
and combine minute effects in the way that 
continental artists rather contemn. John 
Brett is the strongest instance of the work- 
ing of these tendencies, pre-existent or su- 
perinduced by Pre-Raphaelite example. He 
is the man who painted long ago ‘The 
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Stonebreaker,” with brilliant tones used to 
adorn the dismal heap of road-metal and the 
lonely workman at his monotonous task— 
the man who paints great stretches of sea 
with rocky island, or with a cliff crowned 
by a ruined castle; and who paints rocks, 
’ sea and clouds alike with a minute touch, 
discriminating and plainly narrating the 
facts about each crevice, each projecting 
fragment, each yard of rippled sea. To do 
this in full color and in full daylight is, of 
course, beyond the strength of man. No 
painter who has ever lived could really do 
that which Brett has set himself to do; and, 
therefore, the student will, according to his 
own predilections, turn from the pictures 
with a sense of offense, or will linger over 
them affectionately, wondering why they are 
after all so far from being like that nature, 
to approach which they have sacrificed 
more truly artistic qualities. 

Among the figure painters of eminence, 
probably Lord Leighton is the man who 
shows most strongly a larger and more 
stately composition, together with the Eng- 
lish tendencies toward close and careful 
painting of detail; and this because of 
his varied, and largely non-Hnglish, 
course of Study, and his academic ten- 
dencies. He has applied to the problem 
of large’ wall paintings of interesting 
subject and of imposing grandeur of 
mass and line, a care for the separate and 
secondary effect which is as nearly as pos- 
sible ruinous to the charm of his work. It 
is quite evident from his paintings that he 
was a man of great intelligence; not merely 
strenuous, as all the world can see, but also 
subtle; and the system upon which he com- 
poses a great picture crowded with figures is 
a straightforward, simple and not unworthy 
system. More than that, he is not afraid of 
the nude, and has proved his ability to grap- 
ple with that noblest and most difficult of ar- 
tistic problems, the placing of the nude in a 
picture. But he has lost the English 
trait of freshness of color together 
with expressiveness and significance of 


gesture and pose; and this is more 


readily understood when one watches or re- 
calls that constant effort to paint more than 
the eye really sees. These two artists, then; 
are instances of the positive nature of Pre- 
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Raphaelitism as at once an expression of the 
spirit of England and an insistence upon the 
rightness and worthiness of that same spirit 
of minute study and of painting one fact at 
a time. If now we were to seek for those 
painters, who, among modern Englishmen, 
have been the most weighty, who have in- 
fluenced most strongly the tendencies of the 
latest time, we should name men who are 
not ‘much marked by the Pre-Raphaelite 
influence. ’ 
We should name Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
Albert Moore, George Frederick Watts. 
Burne-Jones may, indeed, be considered a 
follower of Rossetti, or, at least, as the lat- 
est book on the subject calls him—the con- 
tinuer of Rossetti’s tradition. That which 
he has continued, however, is not any slight 
trace of Pre-Raphaelitism in Rossetti’s work 
(and we have seen cause to believe that 
there was very little of such character about 
that work—see Part I of this paper)—not any 
expressible or avowable standard of art 
practice, but the mystical habit of mind of 
the master, and his inborn and instinctive 
ways of design. Rossetti paints figures in 
medieval surroundings because that medie- 
valism has a symbolic meaning to him, and 
so, too, Burne-Jones. Rossetti paints pic- 
tures of imaginative subjects, like his own 
poems, and puts upon canvas the longings 
of Dante, the magic of Lilith, the Venus 
Verticordia, or the semi-Christian yearnings 
of his own more youthful poems. In like 
manner Burne-Jones, following, as it must 
be thought, closely upon his predecessor’s 
footsteps, paints Christ leaning from the 
crucifix to kiss the merciful knight, and 
from Rossetti’s own poem he paints the 
Blessed Damozel gazing out over the 
“vast sea of worlds that swarm.” The dif- 
ferences are great enough, and in nothing 
greater than in the coloring, but the manner 
of design, the manner of expressing in paint- 
ing an almost unexpressible thought, or 
longing and striving to express upon can- 
vas that which only a few kindred spirits 
will ever be able to detect—in all this Burne- 
Jones is Rossetti over again! There is a 
penalty attending this sort of painting, the 
penalty -that even the stanchest and the 
most devoted and the largest-minded stu- 
dent of painting may grow very tired of it. 
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After all, the simplest painting is apt to be 
the most permanently attractive, and one 
gives a sigh and a shrug, mentally if not vis- 
ibly and audibly, and shakes off the mysti- 
cism for the sake of the Dutchman’s land- 
scape or the Italian’s brown flesh and glow- 
ing brocade. After all, painting is a matter 
of painting, very largely, and not in the 
main a matter of mystical theolegy or of 
half understood legend. Let no one deny, 
however, that the myth and the legend, tne 
sincere belief and the imagined unearthu- 
ness, have their place in painting; there is 
no better evidence that there is a place for 
them than is to be found in the extraordi- 
nary work of Watts. It is as true that he is 
not a very good painter, nor a _ good 
draftsman, as it is true that he is 
a profound thinker and a mystic of un- 
surpassed, perhaps of unparalleled force and 
originality. The huge hulking Death who 
forces his way through the door which the 
faltering and hopeless Love seeks in vain to 
hoid against him is the typical picture, per- 
haps. But typical also is the small and sim- 
ple composition of Sir Gallahad, which is 
for the would-be describer of canvases 
nothing in the world but a fully armed 
knight who stands in the tangle of a thick 
wood with the head and fore quarters of his 
white horse just showing beyond him; fully 
armed but with his head bare, and the fif- 
teenth century helmet secured to the saddle 
bow behind him. Through the wood a vis- 
ion may be thought to rise before the inward- 
seeing eye of the Christian warrior, but_all 
that the student sees of it is in the color and 
the patient, loving realization of the face of 
the spotless knight. No man’s work is so 
full of non-artistic thought as Watts’s paint- 
ing; and the question for the student is to 
decide how far that thought is translated 
into artistic thought—a question difficult 
enough ! 

Watts is as a painter greatly inferior, let 
us say, to Alma Tadema, who, however, has 
nothing in the world to say in his pictures 
except that according to his idea Sappho 
may perhaps have sat upon a marble seat 
like that and have listened even thus to her 
admirer playing upon a harp. Painters dwell 
upon a picture by this master because of the 
wonderful painting of the marble, and the 





way in which this slab or block is discrim- 
inated from that one in translucency as well 
as in veining and surface-color; but in such 
admiration as this these painters are think- 
ing as craftsmen only, and not a painter of. 
them all would say that the Roman 
Seulptor’s Studio or the Roman Painter’s 
Studio or any other of the archeologies of 
Mr. Alma Tadema was anything more than 
a piece of skillful and delightful playing 
with the artist’s tools. On the other hand, 
Watts, under whose weighty thought his not 
very skillful hand fails at every turn, and 
whose canvases are loaded with crude and 
unorganized color, is yet of all painters of 
the day he who has most right to claim that 
he has sacrificed nothing to the love of pop- 
ularity or the search for wealth, but has 
painted always as a religious man and as a 
moral reformer. We may, indeed, doubt 
gravely the expediency of the religious man 
and the moral reformer seeking the medium 
of paint laid upon canvas; but we cannot 
deny the right of so sincere and so able a 
thinker to try it, and to hope for it a perma- 
nent influence upon his beloved England. 
There is another and a very different paint- 
er to recognize; and that with the more con- 
viction that to close this article with Watts 
would be to admit in a sort the correctness 
of the popular English view of the painter’s 
duty. Let this never be! Let it never be 
admitted in American writing on the arts of 
design that those arts are at their best when 
they are forced ‘into the service of such 
thought as that which finds its more natural 
expression in words. The virtue of a paint- 
ing—the immediate charm and the perma- 
nent value of a painting—are not in meta- 
physical, sentimental, patriotic, religious or 
mystical meditations, but in the presenta- 
tion of the painter’s thoughts in the painter’s 
language. 
From this point of view Albert Moore is 
an exception among modern Englishmen, 
and the recognition which, after all deduc- 
tions made, he received, is assuredly to be 
counted as virtue in the more thoughtful 
part of the British public. For what Mr. 
Moore paints is in every instance a painter’s 
picture and nothing else. Only so much lit- 
erary subject, domestic sentiment, love-mak- 
ing, or the charm of youth is admitted as 


a 


may be seized by the painter while he com- 
poses with a single eye to his composition. 
Moore’s idea was always to make the most 
charming object of his canvas that his artis- 
tic sense and his gentle humor suggested, 
and in this he is so curiously apart from - 
the greater number of his contemporaries 
that it is rare to find him as much as named 
among those painters who are thought 
worthy of mention in a general treatise. He 
was a colorist, but a colorist on other lines 
than those followed by the Venetians» He 
was a singularly successful composer in line 
and mass, but in a way wholly unknown to 
such grandiose designers at Leighton. He 
was a lover and painter of landscape, but of 
landscape used as a background for figures, 
-so that elaborately draped girls and sunny 
fields. and trees helped one another to make 
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up constantly renewed suggestions of what 
is loveliest and most sympathetic in our 
daily life. And he repeated year after year 
his exquisite contributions to the Academy, 
filling at least one corner of the huge dull 
room, lined with color more vivid than har- 
monious and form more violent than refined 
—filling that corner with gentle harmonies of 


‘pale color and exquisite grace of form. If 


these were times when the true mission of 
the decorative artist were understood as it 
was understood when Paul Veronese was 
filling his forty-foot canvases, one would 
dare say that Albert Moore was the first of 
modern decorative painters. To say that 
now would be to be misunderstood and to 
set the exquisite works of this master on a 
plane far lower than that which should be 
accorded to them. 


New York Ciry. 


Mayor oF HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS. 


[The administration of Mr. Chase. at Haverhill during his first term of office was watched with considerable 
interest, bucause he was the first mayor ever elected in an American city on a distinctly socialistic platform. Since then 
Brockton, Mass., has also chosen a mayor from the Social Democratic Party.—Epiror.] 


HAVE been requested to outline for the 
| readers of THE INDEPENDENT the results 
of my term as Mayor of Haverhill dur- 
ing the past year; to speak of the outlook for 
the future and to tell the practical difficulties 
that stand in the way of actually putting into 
operation the principles of Socialism. 

lor the reader to properly understand what 
I shall say in answer to these questions, it 
is necessary first of all to understand what 
those principles are. The general subject of 
Socialism is too broad to be fully discussed 
in this. article, and the line must be clearly 
drawn at the outset between the general sub- 
ject of Socialism and that which is purely 
Municipal Socialism. 

Briefly stated, Socialism contemplates the 
collective ownership of the machinery of 
iudustry—of production and distribution. 

The ultimate aim of all Social Democrats 
elected to office, whether it be to the State 
Legislature or a city council, is to attain this 


result.. But it must be wnderstood that the 
field of operation is limited for sas: 
legislation cn Secialist lines. 

Legislation along the lifes of Socialism in 
the municipality can be enacted only so far 
as it affects those things which are in their 
nature essentially of a municipal character. 
Our efforts are therefore necessarily confined 
to obtaining, through the extension of the 
powers and duties of the municipality, pos- 


session of all public utilities such as gas and 


electric lighting plants, street railroads and 
telephones. 

We believe that the functions of the city 
should extend to the point where all public 
service corporations, as they are known, are 
operated by the city for the benefit of all the 
people, rather than by individuals or corpora- 
tions for the benefit of a few. We believe 
that the city should abolish the system of 
contract on public. works and perform its 
own work, through its municipal depart- 
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ments, furnishing the material and employing 
its own citizens at union wages and condi- 
tions. Such in brief are the lines upon which 
we are working. During the year just closed 
we have abolished the contract system, in- 
creased the wages of city laborers from $1.75 
to $2.00 per day, and reduced the hours of 
labor from nine to eight per day. The con- 
. struction of public buildings has been car- 
ried on by the city through the committees 
of the City Council in a very satisfactory 
manner. All the evils of the contract system 
have been eliminated. The city has secured 
buildings that are safe to enter without being 
fleeced by contractors. Labor has been well 
paid, and the amount of work done under 
these improved conditions has been much 
larger with the same appropriation than in 
previous years. 

The employees have shown a willingness to 
treat the city fairly and have accomplished 
more than enough to equal the advance in 
wages. 

Owing to the peculiar State laws governing 
municipal ownership of public utilities in 
Massachusetts, laws which place limitations 
on cities in the matter, and compel them to 

_ pass a favorable vote for two successive 
years in the City Council, and then submit it 
to the people for favorable action before the 
city can go into the gas or electric lighting 
business, the result of the past year’s labor 
has been confined mainly to minor reforms in 
municipal government, rather than to those 
of a broader nature. 

With the City Council composed of a ma- 
jority opposed to any progress along the line 
of municipal ownership, it was impossible to 
make much headway in that direction. Had 
the Council been so inclined we might have 
secured the passage of a special act by the 
Legislature granting us authority to estab- 
lish a gas and electric lighting plant. But as 
it'was opposed to such action no attemptwas 
made to secure such an act. I was obliged to 
confine myself, therefore, to securing better 
and cheaper service from the existing cor- 
porations. 4 

A substantial reduction in the price of gas 
was obtained and still further reductions are 
expected. 

The saving to the people through the reduc- 


tion made amounts to something like $16,000 
a year on the total consumption of gas. 

I petitioned the gas commissioners for a 
public hearing and a further reduction, and 
evidence was submitted to the commissioners 
to show that the gas company could manu- 
facture and distribute gas in Haverhill for 
75 cents per thousand feet and still pay big 
dividends on the capital invested, while they 
are now charging $1.10 with 10 per cent. off 
for prompt payment. 

The city could manage its own plant and 
save this amount of profit to its people that is 
now going into the hands of corporations. 

The agitation will go on this year for munic- 
ipal ownership, and will continue to go on 
until we succeed in establishing our own 
lighting plants and give the people light at 
cost. 

The people are fast becoming satisfied that 
it is just as much a part of the city’s busi- 


“ness to furnish light to its citizens as it is 


to supply them with water. The time is not 
far distant when -municipal ownership of 
public ‘service corporations, such as those 
under discussion here, will be considered as 
much a part of municipal government 4s 
the police, fre or school system now is. 

No eitizen would think for one moment of 
putting the Fire Department into the hands 
of a private corporation. The same principle 
applies to lighting. I have full confidence 
that the growing sentiment among students 
of municipal ‘government will result in the 
near future in the adoption of the principles 
of Socialism, so far as they are applicable to 
a municipality. While progress may be de- 
layed in Haverhill, owing to the fact that 
the Socialists are in the minority, yet it . 
will eventually come. My re-election, in the 
face of the combined opposition of the Re- 
publican and Democratic party and all other 
forces that could be found to oppose my 
election, is sufficient evidence that the people 
are satisfied with and want the principles 
which I advocate put into operation. The 
spirit which unfortunately seems to prevail 
amorg the anti-Socialist members of the 
City Council is that of antagonism to any and 
all things advocated by the Social Demo- 
cratic members, and we may be obliged to 
wait until such time as we have a majority, 
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which will not be long. One of the things 
most needed in Massachusetts is a revision 
of the State laws, which exercise such a 
strict guardianship over cities. A movement 
is gaining ground very fast for a revision of 
the present laws,.so that cities may purchase 
at the cost of duplication any public utility 
at any time they so desire, or construct a 
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plant of their own without regard to existing 
companies. Should this movement reach 
fruition the way will be much easier for the 
inauguration of the principles which the So- 
cial Democratic party stands for and upon 
which I was for the second time elected 
Mayor. 


HAVERHILL, Mass. 


Little Aunt Margery. 


By Ida Preston Robinson. 


OON after the outbreak of the war in 
S the spring of 1898, when the news of 
tthe victory at Manila Bay startled the 
world, a great change took place in San 
Francisco, the door to the new possessions 
in the far away Orient. The Philippines 
were the lawful conquest of the United 
States, but it would be no easy task to sub- 
due the sullen people there into recognizing 
the new order of things; and so the great 
regiments of volunteers that had been called 
for in those first excited days were sent 
West as well as Hast to fight for their na- 
tion. At the West San Francisco gave glad 
welcome to all who came within her gates. 
With shrieking of whistles, beating of 
drums, waving of flags, and smiles and flow- 
ers from the girls who lined the sidewalks, 
the march from the ferries out to the Presi- 
dio, the military reservation at the extreme 
end of the city, was a long triumphal pro- 
cession, no matter which State it was whose 
delegation were being received. Nor did the 
enthusiasm once flag during each successive 
occupancy of the tents. The Presidio sud- 
denly became the objective point of pleasure 
seekers, and from morning till night vast 
crowds swarmed out there, to be enter- 
tained by the military exercises that took 
place daily, and by the scraps of conversa- 
tion to be entered into with these strangers, 
who had much to tell and to learn in return 
from the girls who flocked out to see them. 
During the summer months of 1898 there 
were two visitors who had been at the camp 
regularly for a week before they were no- 
ticed by any one. And this was not remark- 
able. The girl, a thin slip of a thing, who 


might have been any age from ten to four- 
teen, was easily lost sight of in’ the crowd 
of gay, laughing young womanhood that was 
always greatly in evidence, and her com- 
panion, a small boy, who could not have been 
so very much younger, in point of years, was 
by no means attractive in any way, with his 
tow head, pale eyes and freckled face. An 
unlovely object Johnny surely was, and his 
appearance was not at all improved by the 
great tears that ran down his face the day 
that Private Brown first met him. He was 
saying piteously between long drawn sobs: 
“Aunt Margery, I want Aunt Margery,” . 
greatly to the amusement of several dashing 
girls, who drew their skirts aside as he went 
blindly on his way. “Oh, I want Aunt 
Margery, I do—I do.” 

Brown, breaking loose from a few com- 
panions with whom he had been idly loiter- 
ing along, took one dirty little hand in his 
and began asking questions that ‘soon re- 
sulted in a rapturous greeting between the 
little fellow and the solemn eyed child, 
whose attitude was almost motherly. ‘“ Oh, 
Johnny, Johny!” her voice had an odd 
break init. ‘‘ You frightened, frightened me 
so. You shouldn’t have run away from me 
—I told you-—— Oh, Johnny!” and she 
ended what should have been a lecture with 
a great outburst of affection as she caught 
him in her arms. 

The young soldier was turning away, but 
threw a hasty word over his shoulder. 
“That’s hardly the proper discipline for dis- 
cbedience,” he said, carelessly. “I know 
a better way than that of making youngsters 
mind.” 
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Her great eyes were raised to his, half in 
protest, half in appeal. “I know,’ she said, 
meekly. “And it was very wrong of 
Johnny,” she turned to the boy with a great 
show of severity; then as the man took a 
step forward, the color came into her cheeks, 
tears into her eyes—and the catch in her 
voice that tried hard to be steady was too 
pathetic to be met with indifference, and 
Brown smiled at her reassuringly as he 
turned back again to listen to the few 
broken sentences she seemed to wish him to 
hear. , 

“I know it’s discipline he wants,” she said. 
“That’s what I bring him here for. I heard 
some people say once what discipline there 
was here—and I kind of thought Johnny 
might learn, too. He ain’t got no one to 
teach him—just but me—and he didn’t mind 
me much; so I thought—I thought that if I 
brought him out here—he might learn, sijr, 
just a little—how to mind and all that. He’s 
been real good, but to-day I guess he forgot. 
Don’t you think, sir, he might learn just a 
little ?” 

Brown nodded carelessly. He would have 
left them then, but his eyes, wandering over 
the grounds, discovered that his companions 
had drifted from sight, and seeing nothing 
else just then that promised any great 
amusement, he turned back to the little 
creature beside him, and the appeal in the 
eyes raised’ to his caused him to suggest 
they should sit down on the grassy slope, 
and that she should tell him some more. She 
beamed delight and gratitude upon him. 
“And may be you could help me,” she said, 
eagerly. “May be you could tell him how 
nice it is te be a soldier and mind all the 
time. Oh, sir, if you would!” — 

He said that he would see what he could 
do, and then, led on by his questions, she told 
the poor little story. “It’s my sister’s lit- 
tle boy,” she said. “And he wasn’t: much 
good, his father wasn’t—he’d always been 
spoilt—nobody ever took no notice of how 
he was—.and, when he died, people said it 
was a good thing.” She pictured in a few 
broken sentences the life he had led and the 
terror he had caused those about him. “ And 
my sister she got married again—and has 
other children now, and she don’t like 
Johnny to be with them much. ‘ He’s like 
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his father,’ she always says, and I guess he 
is. But he can be made different, can’t he, 
sir ? He won’t have to be like him, will 
he ? if I try hard to make him mind ? He’s 
awful bad, sometimes, but I love him so.” 
Brown glanced at the tow-headed figure be- 
fore them and marveled. But there was no 


_nistaking the love in the little aunt’s eyes, 


as they rested for an instant on her charge. 
“So I’ve been bringing him here for a week 
—every day—to make him want to be like 
you all some day—good, brave and fine.” 

Her outspoken admiration made Brown 
turn to the boy to hide his smile. ‘Do you 
want to be a soldier ?”’ he asked, and the 
blue eyes suddenly glistened. ‘“ You bet,” 
he answered, and did not seem abashed atl 
the sight of his aunt’s reproachful eyes—nor 
her admonitory “ Johnny !” 

Brown seized this oportunity and deliv- 
ered a grave lecture to the child, who lis- 
tened in half abashed silence. But the gir) 
listened eagerly and smiled her thanks to 
the man when he had finished and was turn- 
ing from them to rejoin his companions 
who had again come up to them. They 
seemed inclined to laugh at their comrade’s 
new acquaintances, but this did not prevent 
him: from seeking them out the following 
day and putting Johnny through a course 
of questioning that the little aunt smilingly 
listened to, for the few words had worked 
wonders, and, as she confided to her new 
friend later, Johnny had never been so good 
in all his life. ‘“ Thank you so much for help- 
ing me, sir,” she added. “ You see I take 
most of the care of him, in vacation times es- 
pecially, and he won’t always mind me,. but 
he just thinks you’re fine?” 

It was very evident that some one else 
thought him fine, too, from the sparkle in 
the dark eyes, and it was possibly owing to 
this fact that the three met every morning for 
a brief chat after the exercises were over. 
Or it may have been that it was a comfort- 
ing thought for young Brown, far from home 
and on his way: to the Philippines, where 
bullets or fever waited some of them—per- 
haps himself—to feel that he was doing 
something that perhaps might influence some 
life, no matter how slightly; and it was eas- 
ily seen that it was a great comfort to the 
womanly child, whose hopes for her neph- 
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ew’s redemption were rapidly growing. It 
was a pleasant break, too, in the long days 
of waiting to be ordered on their way, and 
‘the soldier and the two children became 
great friends. He called her “ Little Aunt 
Margery,” and treated her with a certain 
respect that seemed to be demanded of him 
by her quaint dignity, that was so unusual 
for one of her ‘years. 

He began to realize, later on, that their 
friendship was not a one-sided affair. Lit- 
tle by little, as he talked with her, he began 
to appreciate the depth of a nature that at 
first had only impressed him as that of a 
child—and more than once he was kept from 
doing something that he would afterward 
have been ashamed of by the thought that 
“ Little Aunt Margery ’”’ would be so sorry 
if she were to know. 

She listened with interest to what little he 
told her of his home life and of the life he 
was then leading; and once, after he had 
been speaking of what they would be likely 
to encounter in the Philippines, of the dan-, 
gers, the privations and perhaps the glory, 
she broke out with a note in her voice he had 
not heard before. ‘ Oh, I’d like to be a man, 
. to go and fight for my country! It. would 
be so fine to do something really and not 
just dream about it. It’s so much better to 
be a man who can go and fight, than to be 
a woman—to stay home and wait—and wait.” 
And her voice was so earnest that he did not 
even smile at the idea of her calling herself 
a woman, but recognizing the truth she so 
poorly expressed, nodded gravely. 

“That’s so, little Aunt Margery,” he an- 
swered. “It’s a great blessing that we have. 
But I’m glad you can’t go to war. Just 
think how badly I would feel if you were 
killed, and I’m afraid you would be.” 

Her little hand was put on his great one. 
“But if you are!” she cried. “Oh, if you 
should be killed—I would want to die, too. 
There’s never, been any one so good to me as 
you. There’s never been any one to help me 
before, and Johnny, why Johnny’ll neyer be 
able to thank you for all you’ve done for him. 
Just see how good he is now,” and she looked 
after the small boy sitting: quite still at a 
short distance from them, watching the sol- 
diers who passed and repassed them. “Oh, 
if you should be killed!” 
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“Vm not going to be.” The man’s tone 
was firm as he smiled down at her. “I’m 
coming home when my time’s up—safe and 
strong—and you’re going to be on hand—you 
and Johnny—to welcome me. As we march 
along Market Street you must stand on the 
edge of the sidewalk, and must wave this for 


/a flag,” he pulled a gayly colored handker- 


chief from his pocket and handed it to her, 
“so that I will know just where to look for , 
you. And Johnny’ll be much bigger than he 
is now,” he went on, putting his arm around 
the child who had come up to them. “ And 
he’ll be so good that he’ll be a soldier, sure, 
and may be the next time I go to fight he’ll 
go with me.” He talked on in that hopeful 
strain to cheer the little girl beside him, for 
she was crying and had seized his handker- 
chief eagerly, to hide her face in it. When 
he finished speaking she got up to leave him, 
but the smile with which she tried -to an- 
swer his was a dismal failure. 

A few days later Good-bys had to be 
said. ‘ God bless you, little Aunt Margery,” 
were his last words after a little talk, for 
which he had managed to steal the time in 
spite of his hurry, and the memory of which 
stayed with her long afterward. She was his 
friend, and he was grateful to-her for all 
she had done! Why, she had done nothing, 
nothing at all, and yet he had said she had 
helped him, and that he would never forget 
her! She stood watching him long after he 
had been called away, and his words rang 
in her ears. “God bless you, little Aunt 
Margery !” 

She tried to see him the next day as the 
troops marched down to the bay, but people 
pushed the two small figures impatiently 
out of their way, and all they saw was a 
brief glimpse of him, and even then Margery 
was not sure it was her friend. So her last 
recollections of him were always as. he had 
looked that last morning when he had ealled 
her his friend and promised never to for- 
get her. 

Nor did he; for when his regiment had 
served their time in the tropical islands, and 
after the long ocean voyage which made all - 
so glad to-set their feet on land again, and 
all during the long march back to the old 
camping ground, his thoughts were full of 


‘the children of whom he had thought so 
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often during the long months he had been 
away. It was not, however, until nearly 
the end of the march that his search for the 
trophy by which he was to know them was 
rewarded. And even then it was only to see 
one—and that one Johnny, and not the lit- 
tle aunt for whom he had been watching. 

He found himself wondering about her 
absence several times that day, and the next 
morning went eagerly forward, when word 
reached him that some one wished to speak 
to him. He recognized Johnny at once, but 
the frowsly haired woman who accompanied 
him was unknown to Brown, and he could 
hardly believe that she was the sister of his 
little friend, even after she had so intro- 
duced herself. “ He wanted to see you,” she 
said, abruptly. ‘“ And so I came chasing out 
with him, tho I couldn’t see why,” and she 
moved ungraciously away, leaving the two 
together. 

Something kept Brown from asking any 
questions as he watched the child fumble in 
his pockets, and finally draw forth a lock of 
brown hair tied with a scrap of blue ribbon. 
“She told me to give you this, Aunt Mar- 
gery did,” he said. “ She cut it off herself 
just before she died. It was all she had, 
she said, and she wants you always to re- 
member her.” There was no grief pictured 
on the child’s face, only a certain awe that 
seemed to increase as Brown took all that 
was left of his little friend with trembling 
fingers. 


“She told me to say she knew you’d come | 


back,” the boy went on. Evidently he had 


F you wish to see the face of Secretary 
Wilson, of the Agricultural Department, 
light up with animation, just make to 


-him a casual remark about our open-door 


policy in China, or drop an off-hand sugges- 
tion as to the value of foreign markets for 
our agricultural products. Then his eye 
will kindle and his tongue be loosed and his 
right hand begin to gesture. He will wax 
eloquent upon the magnificent opportunity 
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‘gentleman waiting.” 


Our Washington Letter. 
By a Floor Correspondent 


gone over his message many times. “ And 
she wasn’t afraid to die, and she said I was 
to tell you I’d been good, and she thought 
you'd say I could be a soldier now and fight 
with you next time like you said.” He had 
gravely delivered the whole speech, then his - 
mouth quivered. “ Wish she wasn’t dead,” 

he half whispered. ‘I miss her awful lots.” 

Brown bent over him, but did not speak. 
There was something so tragic in the- half 
told tale that words seemed worse than use- 
less. To think that He had gone away, had 
faced the dangers of warfare and climate 
and had come back strong and well, while 
the little woman who had only waited had 
been taken away from these two who had 
loved her! There was nothing to say ! 

The woman’s voice came ringing harshly 
to them. “Johnny,” she called. “It’s time 
to be. going. You shouldn’t be keeping the 
And, in answer to the 
call, Johnny submissively put out his hand, 
which Brown clasped warmly. 

“ We'll not forget all she taught us, will 
we, Johnny ?” The man’s voice was husky, 
but he was not ashamed of that, nor of the- 
tears that came to his eyes. “ We'll both be 
soldiers that she could be proud of—that she 
will be proud of when she looks down on us. 
to see what we are doing. You'll not forget 
I know-—and I—” but he _ suddenly 
stopped. ‘“ Come again, if you can,” he said, 
after a moment’s pause. “I'll always be 
glad to see you.” — 

Then the harsh voice ringing out again, 
both turned and went their respective ways. 
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for the American farmer. Tho the Secre- 
tary will not tell you this in so many words, 
yet if you look into his well-tilled brain you 
will find the germination of a great idea. He 
is proposing that the United States shall 
feed the whole earth. In order that the world 
may not be pauperized, he proposes that it 
shall pay for what it gets.. So there is a bu- 


reau upstairs in the Agricultural Department 
‘whose special object is to connect the two 





billion stomachs of the world with the agri- 
cultural products of the United States. The 
grand, international, globular, mundane cen- 
sus has not been completed and we cannot 
tell just how many mouths there are in the 
world, each of them representing an open 
‘door for American bread, beef and cheese, 
yet Secretary Wilson, if you will give him 


time to get the forces of his brain and the 


forces of his department together, can tell 
you just how many kernels*of corn are raised 
in the United States, just how many hens are 
cackling, what rivers of milk are flowing, 
and how much butter, honey and wine from 
this new Canaan are tempting the palates of 
the hungry, open-mouthed, open-ported 
world. Then Secretary Wilson’ will, say: 
“Tf you want to know just what this for- 
eign export business means, and if you want 
to make yourself famous by writing it up, 
go upstairs and see Mr. Hitchcock.” ‘The 
cordial Cabinet officer touches his bell, and 
directs a messenger to conduct you to the 
chief of the section of Foreign Markets, Mr. 
Frank H. Hitchcock. Tho you may have no 
hayseed in your hair you will be received by 
the accomplished chief of the section with 
just as much deference and attention as if 
you were the bronze-faced, horny-handed 
Man-with-the-Hoe. You will witness there 
arithmetical operations performed by machin- 
ery with a rapidity and accuracy that will 
first make you smile with incredulity and 
then gaze with wonder. I have not been filled 
with such awe at an arithmetical operation 
since I saw the lightning calculator at Bar- 
num’s Museum. These machines seem to be 
a combination of dial, typewriter and hand- 
organ. Suppose, for instance, you were to 
write down a column of figures on a type- 
writer, then turn a crank three or four times 
and the sum of the whole column were to be 
immediately printed at the bottom. This 
would give you a general idea of the deft 
operation of one of these adders. But an- 
other machine which seems to,be possessed 
with the most prodigious faculty for figures, 
which will divide, multiply, and therefore 
calculate percentages like magic, is Tate’s 
arithmometer. I have never seen a machine 
without a brain which seemed to be capable 
of such an amount of mental arithmetic. 
But there is a brain in it; it is the brain of 
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the inventor. Tho the operator works with 
his fingers the machine does its work in 
its head and shows you the result’ with a 
smiling face. Any one of these three ma- 
chines will, under a skilled operator, do the 
work of three or four rapid accountants in 
a day. These instruments will not lie if they 
have a truthful operator, and they calculate - 
with the same impartial accuracy whether 
they are counting dollars, hogs, cattle, bush- 
els cf wheat or pounds of butter. 

Then if you will sit down with Mr. Hitch- 
cock he will show you without any diabol- 
ism, except that represented in these ma- 
chines, all the kingdoms of the earth and 
just how much they receive from the United 
States in the way of agricultural produce. 
Fortunately he has just completed one of 
his most interesting and original investiga- 
tions in this respect. He has been studying 
the distribution of the agricultural exports 
of the United States for the five years from 
1894 to 1898, inclusive. The only fair way 
to judge of the value of these exports is to 
take the average for a period of about five 
years. Any single year may be affected and 
disturbed by exceptional causes, as when 
some foreign power discriminates against 
American products, or as in the war with 
Spain. ; 

Mr. Hitchcock has just prepared the first 
complete statement of the total values of 
American agricultural exports distributed by 
countries, that has been published. That is 
to say, we not only know how much farm 
produce goes out of the United States but 
just where it goes to and just what we get 
for it. Some facts in-regard to this distribu- 
tion are most interesting and important at 
the present time. The agricultural products 
exported from the United States during the 
five years 1894-98 had an average value of 
$663,536,201. Of these enormous exports 
about 60 per cent. found a market in the 
United Kingdom and its various depend- 
encies. The sum paid by the British people 
for the American farm produce purchased 
during the period mentioned reached as high 
as $403,953,658 a year. Germany ranks next, 


. receiving about 13 per cent., amounting to an 


average yearly value of $86,320,274. France 
comes third, with $43,988,791. The exports 
to I'rance, however, form only about 6.6 per 











cent. of the total and were hardly more than 
half as iarge as the shipments to Germany. 
The shipments to Germany, on the other 
hand, were less than one-fourth those to the 
United Kingdom. These three countries— 
the United Kingdom, Germany and France, 
received together nearly 75 per cent. of the 
total value of our agricultural exports. Our 
agricultural exports to Spain, tho amounting 
to nearly ten million dollars, were but 1.5 per 
cent. of the total. We can thus see what the 
difference to American farmers would be be- 
tween a war with Great Britain and this 
country and a war with Spain. 

After the three principal countries men- 
tioned come, in the order of importance for 
these products, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Canada, Italy, Spain, Brazil, Cuba, Denmark. 
We send nearly the same amount to Cuba as 
to Brazil, the annual value being something 
over six million dollars to each country. The 
consignments to Denmark were more than 
doubled in the five year period, amounting 
to $5,990,952. We send about seven hundred 
thousand dollars less to the British West 
Indies than to Denmark, and we send al- 
most as much to British Africa as to Mexico, 
something over four millions to each coun- 
try, and nearly the same to European Russia. 

The leading foreign countries materially 
increased their purchases of these products 
during 1894-98. In the total value of the 
agricultural exports there was an advance 
from $656,633,747 in 1894 to $858,507,942 in 
1895, making a gain of $221,874,195. The 
countries contributing most to this were the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Canada, the Netherlands, Japan, Italy, 
Denmark and British Africa, out of some 
seventy-tive or more countries to which our 
agricultural exports go. After the three 
leading nations, Belgium was credited with 
the largest increase. Our shipments to Bel- 
gian poris rose from $21,801,091 in 1894 to 
$36,656,555 in 1898, a gain of $14,855,464. Our 
exports to Canada increased from twenty- 
one. to thirty-two million dollars. The in- 


crease to Japan was over eight million dol- 
lars. 


There was a gain of nearly seven mil- 
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lions in consignmenis to Italy. An excep- 
tionally rapid growth was recorded in the 
exports to Denmark, which rose from four 
to ten millions. Noteworthy also is the gain 
of $4,786,023 in the case of British Africa, 
the shipments to that destination increasing 
from $1,501,834 to $6,287,857. 

On the other hand, our shipments of simi- 
lar products have fallen off in Spain, Cuba, 
Portugal, European Russia and Hayti. These 
are the only countries which show a decline. 

Au interesting summary, made by Mr. 
Hitchcock alsv, shows the distribution of 
agricultural exports by continents. Highty- 
eight per cent. of all our farm products is 
marketed in Europe, leaving 12 per cent. to 
be distributed among the other continents. 
The chief part of this went to Canada and 
other North American countries. It is inter- 
esting to note that there is a marked increase 
during the five years in shipmerts to Asia, 
the value advancing from $3,801,998 in 1894 
to $14,671,349 in 1898, a gain of $10,869,351. 
Of these Asiatic shipments of farm produce 
the greater part was consigned to Hong 
Kong and Japan, Hong Kong taking about 
46 per cent. of the total and Japan 44. , 

In these summaries exports to Hong Kong 
have been wisely distinguished from those 
sent to China. China was credited with only 
4.1 per cent. The increasing consumption in 
China and Japan shows in what direction our 
farm products will move if they have a 
chance. With this remarkable increase to 
Japan as a stimulus, who shall say what 
gain may not be made with an open door to 
China in the next five or ten years. I sus- 
pect that the man who comes then to see Mr. 
Hitcheock and his figuring machines will 
hear a large story from the Asiatic continent, 
and he can then step over to the Treasury 
and learn something of the distribution in 
that continent of which I have said nothing 
in this letter. 

Let your farmer readers give me credit 
once for looking after their interests, but is 
it not as much for the interest of all these 
countries to take our farm products as for us 
to send them? 





LITERATURE. 


Mr. Howells’s New Book.* 


THE flavor of genius, that personal, dis- 
tinguishing zest, comes out strong in these 
pages, in which Mr. Howells for a happy sea- 
son breaks away from his paralyzing adora- 
tion of Tolstoi and returns to his own nat- 
ural and very engaging self. That Tolstoi 
should have subordinated a genius so sweet, 
so modern and so heartily contemporary as 
Mr. Howells’s is a nut for the future biog- 
rapher to crack. Nothing is better demon- 
strated by natural indication of facts than 
that our most noted American novelist has 
sacrificed a fine and subtle originality to be- 
come a disciple of Tolstoi. In the history of 
literature there is not probably another such 
instance of the absorption of a genius. For 
fifteen years past Mr. Howells has simply 
rung the changes steadily and monotonously 
on Tolstoi. The thing has grown into a pro- 
gressively recurring habit and become amus- 
ing; one looks into every Howells essay with 
al smile of anticipation, expecting the Rus- 
sian allusion, and one is sure to find it. Kip- 
ling’s ballad might be changed to 

“Tt’s Tolstoi this and Tolstoi that.” 


Considering which, it is an unmixed delight 
to read Their Silver Wedding Journey and 
drift back to the gentle, genial and natural 
climate of the old-time Howells domain 
wherein a mildly contrary woman and an 
obscurely annoying man find unending pleas- 
ure in the pastime of harassing each other 
during a leisurely European journey. There 
is no recipe for a condensed description of a 
book like this. Mr. Howells is at his best 
on eyery page of the two large volumes; 
and Mr. Howells at his best holds the critic 
at arm’s length. Style was never more al- 
luring; literature was never spread to better 
advantage; humor could not be more tenu- 
ously spun, or more cleverly woven; and 
what may be called the frivolously dramatic 
side of ordinary life has not been more con- 
. scientiously dribbled upon paper since Jane 





* THEIR Si-veR WeppinG Journey. By W. D. Howells. 
[New York: Harper & Brothers. $5.00. II, Vols.] 


Austen did her whipt cream novels for the 
delectation of commonplace superiority. Mr. 
Howells fancies himself a cruel and relent- 
less realist, or veritist, or something or other 
that’s grimly inevitably fateful; but he 
isn’t; he’s nothing but a generously sweet- 
souled man; a poet by birth; a romancer by 
instinct; a realist by the skin of his teeth, 
after the most determined study of Tolstoi. 
Every scrap of so-called realism, every para- 
graph of socialism ever penned by him is 
but a dilution, an insipid distillation from 
the Russian vats. But when he forgets Tol- 
stoi and relies upon himself, out gushes the 
very most American literature ever yet given 
the clearest form of refinement. Indeed, tak- 
ing a large part of the two captivating vol- 
umes now in hand to measure Mr. Howells 
by, we must realize a very manly stature 
and an enduring influence. Here, in this 
simple, genuine, unhesitating glow of genius 
with its separate rays of humor, genial 
irony, fine discriminating sympathy, tolerant 
criticism and sincerely human feeling, we 
find what affects us, as true genius always 
does, deeply and, if not indelibly, for a long 
time. True, even in these pages we feel now 
and again the alien acquired taste, the Tol- 
stoian infatuation; but it has not the bit in 
its teeth, and is quite gentle. 

What Mr. Howells set out to do on this 
Silver Wedding Journey he has done well nigh 
to perfection. Those-of us who read “ Their 
Wedding Journey ” ever so long ago can ap- 
preciate to the full all the delicate shades of 
time and change so charmingly depicted in 
this repetition, after the lapse of time and 
the accumulation of lines and gray hairs by 
the original travelers. It is masterly art 
which has kept the second and more pro- 
longed ramble from becoming a fading echo 
of the first. Instead of degenerating, how- 
ever, both matter and style have ripened to 
mellowness, so that, what just escapes the 
hither line of garrulousness, here and there, 
is such reading as none but masters of liter- 
ary craftsmanship can give to discriminat- 
ing and exacting readers. So delightful are 
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these great and beautiful twin volumes, that 
every true friend of Mr. Howells must sin- 
cerely hope that the Tolstoi infection has at 
_ last run its course and passed out forever, 
leaving all to its own raciness and original 
soil-flavor the very best genius yet generated 
by Western influences. 





ENGLAND, PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
By Joel Cook. 2 vols. $5.00. (Henry T. 
Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) To the old trav- 
eler who likes to have his pleasant memories 
revived and to the prospective voyager who 
wishes to gather hints about where to find 
the most interesting bits of country in Eng- 
land and Wales, these volumes will be alike 
attractive. They are prettily, tho not too 
sirongly bound, and are well printed on 
good paper. They are beautifully illustrated 
with fifty charming photogravures of some 
of the most picturesque and romantic spots 
in the old land for which we all have an in- 
herited affection, and where we find our- 
selves always at home. With the descriptive 
contents of the volumes we are not so well 
pleased. The author has plentifully gleaned 
from history and legend, but in his method 
of assorting his gleanings there is room for 
improvement and he is not always careful 
as to the truth of his statements. Perhaps it 
is of no material consequence, at this late 
day, whether Edward IV fied to France and 
died there, an exile, as here stated, or died 
peacefully in his English palace from the 
natural results of a vicious life, as related by 
historians; but it is generally considered to 
be worth a compiler’s while to adhere to well 
attested truths, even in trifles. There are 
several such slips in these pages. Of course, 
these are of less moment in a semi-guide- 
book of this sort than they would be in the 
pages of an authoritative history, but it is 
unsatisfactory to the confiding reader to find 
his recollections of early conned lessons so 
rudely shaken that he is driven to searching 
in long unopened volumes for verifications or 
refutations of such comparatively insignifi- 
cant events. 

SomME COLONIAL MANSIONS AND THOSE WHO 
LIVED IN THEM. By Thomas Allen Glenn. 
Second Series. (Henry T. Coates & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. $2.50.) That there is a consider- 
able demand for books upon colonial homes 





is sufficiently proved by the existence of a 
second series of a work which has little to 
recommend it save its subject and its at- 
tractive make-up. Little if anything new is 
here presented, and the old is not particular- 
ly well retold, while the author’s” religious 
and political preferences appear sometimes 
to have lent their color to his statements. 

AGE oF Farry Goxp. By Gertrude Hall.’ 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.) A very 
delicately shaded diction, a rare command 
of rhythm, and a certain subtlety of imag- 
ination mark these poems. Miss Hall has 
genius of no common sort; it imbues some of 
her pieces; like a rich, deep dye its stain per- 
meates every word. She has the enthusiasm 
for art by which the true artist is always 
distinguished, an enthusiasm which she thus 
expresses: 
“IT so love life, for the sake of life, 

And breath, for the love of breath, 
A song for the splendid sake of song, 

A word for what ‘it saith. 
“For no far end, no gain, no pleasure, 

Nor good that comes thereof: 
But measured words just for worded measure 

I love—for the sake of love.” ’ 


There may be, indeed, a trifle too much of 
art for art’s sake in a number of these 
poems; but it certainly is exquisite crafts- 
manship everywhere visible and audible. 
The epigrammatic perfection of many pieces 
shows an admirable command of both 
thought and form. Now and again the poet 
strikes out, in a cameo-like stanza or two, 
a universal human longing: 

“ Still ever and again it rises, 

Still ever and again! 

The dream that makes one love and hate it, 

So sweet it is and vain: 

“ How one might seek a fair new country 

Far o’er the waters blue, 

And there amid an unknown people 

Begin one’s life anew! ” 

We have not quoted these bits as the best of 
Miss Hall’s poetry; they are far from her 
best; her book is full of genuine fairy gold, 
infinitely precious. 

CHILD VERSE. POEMS GRAVE AND GAY. 
By John B. Tabb. (Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.00.) Father Tabb, as readers of 
TnHE INDEPENDENT well know, has a bright 
and sweet genius which twinkles in bits of 











verse admirably characteristic. The little 
book now'in hand has many a zestful piece 
of rhythm and rime, good to the taste of 
healthy people, old and young. We could 
quote half of the entire contents, but then 
the other half would be just as tempting. 
Somewhut of a wag is Father Tabb in his 
way of setting some of his fanciful conceits 
—as, for example, take 
T'he Woodpecker. 
“The wizard of the woods is he; 
For in his daily round, 
Where e’er he finds a rotting tree; 
He makes the timber sound.” 

A gentle and simple humor beams from al- 
most every page, and the little poems sparkle 
. generously, and jingle with the true ring of 
human sympathy. Once or twice in a way 
the good Father comes near to—what shall 
we say, coarseness?—but he is, even then, 
funny, as his quatrain on “cats” duly 
shows: ’ : 

“They fought like demons of the night, 

Beneath a shrunken moon, 

And all the roof at dawn of light 

With fiddle-strings was strewn.” 
And again— : 

“?Pwixt handkerchief and nose 

.A difference arose ; 

And a tradition goes 

That they settled it by blows.” 
But these are Father Tabb’s worst things, 
and as for his best they are so good that we 
must not mutilate his book by taking them 
out. 

THE Loom oF Destiny. By Arthur J. 
Stringer. (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.25.) We honor the art of this little book; 
but the futility of its contents saddens us, 
Pessimism never dressed itself in dryer 
leaves or put on a more lugubrious facial ex- 
pression. Mr. Stringer has read Kipling 
backward; his humor is but the jaundiced 
obverse of the barrack-room-ballad sort. It 
is a hopeless and depressing humor; but Mr. 
Stringer’s genius is.as clear and fine as sun- 
shine on a waste of creaming ocean waves. 
In one of his quatrains prefacing a sketch 
he embudies the whole meaning of his little 
book: 

“For what's been bred in these ’ere bones, 

In these ’ere bones was bred; 

An’ you an’ me is gutter scum 

Till you an’ me is dead,” 
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My Li¥rE .AND TimEs, 1810-1899. By John 
B. Adger, D.D. 8vo, pp. 681. (Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 
$3.00.) Dr..Adger was one of the most dis- 
tinguished preachers of the Presbyterian 
Church. No man understood better than he 
the causes which led to the division of the 
oid Church or was more active in the organi- 
zation of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
For twelve years he was missionary of the 
American Board in Turkey, and on his re- 
turn to this country was not allowed to go 
back to the field because he was a slave- 
holder. A full account is given from the 
Southern side of the very interesting contest 
in the American Board raised by. the Aboli- 
tionists. For five years after his return Dr. 
Adger labored as missionary to the negroes 
in Charleston, S. C.. His succeeding life was 
devoted to teaching in the theological semi- 
nary at Columbia, S. C., and to literary work, 
especially in defense of Calvinism. To most 
readers probably the most interesting chap- 
ter will be the reminiscences of the Civil 
War. The emancipation of the slaves was a 
pecuniary loss to him of some $25,000, but he 
declared that he had never once regretted it. 
The theological controversies of the day are 
fully treated by Dr. Adger and especially 
that which ended in the condemnation by the 
General Assembly of Professor Woodrow for 
his views on science and evolution. Indeed, 
We must regard this book as a valuable con- 
tribution to the religious history of the times 
and especially of the Southern States. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LONG EPISCO- 
PATE. Being Reminiscences and Recollections 
of the Rt. Rev. Henry Benjamin Whipple, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Minnesota. 8vo, pp. 576, (The 
Macmillan Co. $5.00.) Bishop Whipple is 
one of the most picturesque and delightful 
figures in the American Church. He has 
been forty years Bishop of Minnesota, a posi- 
tion which he took when thirty-seven years 
of age. What has made his episcopal serv- 
ice different from that of others is that he has 
been a faithful apostle to the Indians, and the 
book is full of stories and accounts of this 
experience. Bishop Whipple has been noted 





‘for his curtesy and good fellowship with oth- 


er denominations. If he wished to enter an 


Indian field that had been occupied by an- 
other denomination he sought consent from 
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those who. had been before him. The chap- 
ters of this book were first published serially. 
in one of the Episcopal newspapers and at- 
tracted general attention, and the volume 
ought to add not a little to the interest which 
our people have in the aboriginal tribes.’ The 
appendix of 70 pages is a study of their con- 
dition and an account of their traditions. 

THOUGHTS OF AND FOR THE INNER LIFE. 
Sermons by Timothy Dwight, President of Yale 
Cniversity. 12mo, pp. 305. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) To a volume of 
sermons one can hardly do more than call at- 
tention. Most of these were preached in the 
Chapel of Yale College. They are character- 
istic of the thought of a wise man who is a 
deep student of Scripture and human nature. 
We are especially struck by the last of the 
twenty, a curious subject for preaching in a 
college chapel, on the blessing of growing 
older and the increasing’ happiness of life as 
it advances. The natural effect of the years 
in a really manly soul is, says President 
Dwight, to make it softer and gentler and to 
bring it nearer to the divine tenderness. The 
perusal of these sermons will certainly quick- 
en the spiritual life of those who read them. 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 
Cuurcn. By 8. D. McConnell, D.D., D.C.L. 
Eighth edition. Revised and enlarged. S8vo, 
pp. 452.- (New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$2.00.) Dr. McConnell’s history is a well- 
known standard volume. Just why John En- 
dicott’s picture comes in the volume with 
that of a dozen bishops is not very clear, ex- 
cept that he drove the Churchman, John Mor- 
ton, out ef Massachusetts. He came back, 
however, from England to gather up the 
fragments of his estate, and our author says, 
truthfully but awkwardly, “he had better 
have let it go,” for he was seized, imprisoned 
and soon died. The additions to this edition 
are not large, the latest being a very brief 
account of the adoption of the new Prayer- 
Book. 

THE Story oF ORneRuin. The Institution, 
the Community, the Idea, ‘the Movement. By Rev. 
D. L. Leonard, D.D. 12mo, pp: 447. (Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. $1.50.) Oberlin expresses 
not one idea, but several. Three of them are 
earnest evangelistic faith, education and 
equal rights for the two sexes. It has out- 
grown Perfectionism, and -Abolitionism is 
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outdated. The story of the origin of the town 
and of the college, of President Finney and 
his successors, and of the good fight that the 
college made for Abolition, is worthily told 
in this volume. 

Francis LIEBER. His LIFE AND POLITICAL 
Putnosopuy. By Lewis R. Harley. (New 
York: Macmillan Co:, 1899. $1.25.) It would 
has been no more than curteous had Mr. 
Harley recognized the existence of Mr. 
Thomas Sergeant Perry’s “ Life and Letters 
of Francis Lieber,” but we may assume that 
the purpose of the present biographer is dif- 
ferent from that of the former. Lieber’s 
life was a remarkable one, and his influence 
in this country was very extensive. We 
owed his presence to the reactionary policy © 
of the despotic Governments of Hurope, and 
he did his best to repay our hospitality by 
teaching us the conditions upon which po- 
litical liberty depends. At the time when 
he began his career political science and 
even international law were scarcely recog- 
nized in the curriculum of our universities, 
and while Lieber’s works have been super- 
seded they were, on their appearance, of the 
highest authority. Mr. Harley gives us a 
full account of the course of Lieber’s life, and 
repeats numerous characterizations of “his 
pholosophy. While Lieber was not a pro- 
found thinker he had a profound apprecia- 
tion of the danger arising from the growth of 
*the power of the State, and a restatement of 
the principles which he expounded would be 
of much benefit to the present generation. 

THE EVOLUTION OF GENERAL IDEAS. By 
Th. Ribot. (Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, 1899. $1.25.) In this work, 
which is in the same series with the author’s 
“ Psychology of Attention,” the aim is to 
study the development of the mind as it ab- 
stracts and generalizes, and to show that 
these two operations exhibit a complete evo- 
lution. Even in the most simple forms of 
perception, abstraction is involved, and it in- 
creases in degree as the mind develops. In 
order to disclose its progress Professor Ribot 
considers it in three periods. The first, or 
inferior abstraction, is prior to the appear- 
ance of speech, and independent of words, 
but not of signs. The second period involves 
the use of- words; while in the third words 
alone exist in consciousness, ‘the process of 
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substitution being complete. ‘The teséarches 
of Professor Ribot have beer of a character 
to make what he has to say of the first period 
most interesting, the conduct of animals, of 
children and of deaf mutes, furnishing the 
chief material for observation. But the 
whole treatise deserves the attention of teach- 
ers of psychology, and is so full of illustra- 
tion as to be if interest to ordinary readers. 


CLOSET AND ALTAR. A Collection of Medita- 
tions and Prayers for Individual Use and for 
Family Worship. (16mo, pp. 209. Boston: 
W. L. Green & Co. $1.00.) AN ORDER OF 
Worsuir WITH ForMs OF PRAYER FOR DI- 
VINE SERVICE. Compiled by B. B. Comegys, 
LL.D. Sécond Revised Edition, Much Enlarged. 
(16mo, pp. 158. Philadelphia: Sherman & Co. 
40 cents.) In CLOSET AND ALTAR we have 
a Scripture reading, several short religious 
meditations and a prayer for each of the 
thirty-one days in the month. This is fol- 
lowed by selected meditations on various re- 
ligious themes and experiences, and holy 
days, and prayers for special occasions, not 
forgetting Forefathers’ day. It is thorough- 
ly to be approved. The ORDER OF WORSHIP 
includes forms for Sunday services, and is 
offered as such for use of pastors of any de- 
nomination and chaplains of benevolent in- 
stitutions. There are forms also for bap- 
tisms, marriages, funerals, etc., and an ex- 
tensive collection of prayers, followed by the 
Psalter for responsive service. 

EvcHOES OF GREEK Ipyxts. By Lloyd Mifflin. 
(Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. $1.25.) 
Mr. Mifflin is a poet of charming genius, a 
singer sweet, and strong, and true. His 
**Slopes of Helicon ” and his ‘“‘ At the Gates 
of Song” have already fixed him firmly 
ameng the chosen few who, in the teeth of 
a great counterblast of “ timely ’’ rhyming, 
still keep their course by the ancient stars. 
In the little book before us Mr. Mifflin 
makes the most of an impossible undertak- 
ing, which was to turn the odes, idyls and 
fragments of some old Greek poets into Eng- 
lish verse. We can hardly call these render- 
ings from Bion, Moschus and Bacchylides 
translations. ‘“ Hchoes” they are well 
named, and the art with which the echoes 
are timed and modulated is admirable. Mr. 
,Miffiin is a master of phrasing, and his ear 
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rarely fails in gauging the swing of a line. 
If we could bear at all to find fault where 
there is so much to praise it would be based 
upon the monotony of the sonnet form where 
the metrical flow could have been varied to 
such fine effect. 


TO-MORROW IN CuBA. By Charles M. Pep- 
per. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00.) 
This book on Cuba must go with the rest for 
what it is worth. The author gives a great 
deal of useful information, and states his 
opinions with cocksure positiveness. 
Whether he is right or wrong in his fore- 
cast of the Cuban problem, his book will 
have its weight with the student. It seems 
to us not so much of'a matter whether Cu- 
bans shall rule. Cuba as whether Cuba is to 
have a quiet, peaceful and prosperous future 
with her people healthy, moral and happy. In 
considering how to give the island a free and 
wholesome government, this book will be a 
distinct help. ; 


SPANISH Pracy. By Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
$1.50.) In this handsomely adorned little 
volume Mrs. Catherwood tells a story of 
Abraham Lincoln’s youth, in which Spanish 
Peggy, the young heroine, is very forcibly 
drawn against the rude background of early 
Western civilization. We are indebted to 
Mrs. Catherwood for many fine presenta- 
tions of frontier life to which must now be 
added this vivid and pathetically touching 
sketch of Spanish Peggy, who after many 
hardships and trials came happily to her 
own. 

ARE CATHOLICS REASONABLE IN THEIR BE- 
LIEF? By Michael P. Seter. 16mo, pp. 177. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers.) Father Se- 
ter is a teacher in an American college at 
Louvain, Belgium, where this brochure is 
printed. The first fifteen chapters, treating 
of the foundations of religion, might have 
been written by a Protestant theologian. 
The last seven chapters treat of the Church 
as a perfect society—something which can- 
not be proved; nor that the form of govern-. 
ment was hierarchical. The chapter which 
argues that the Church is indefectible and 
infallible seems disproved by the facts, as 
she has blundered often. The last chapter 
reaches the climax in its argument that the 
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Church of Rome is the one Church of Jesus 
Christ. 


THE ADVENTURES OF LOUIS DE ROUGE- 
MONT. As Told by Himself. (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. $2.00.) A large 
and beautiful book crammed with adven- 
tures of the most amazing sort, which are 
told with a circumstantiality and a wealth 
of detail quite staggering to one’s most re- 
fractory love of romance. We should ex- 
pect imaginative boys to find immense fas- 
cination in experiences, and personal adven- 
tures which put Robinson Grusoe’s deep in 
the. shade. The _ illustrations, from M. 
Rougemont’s portrait facing the title-page 
to the gruesome death-scene near the book’s 
end, are of a sort to suggest a “return to 
nature” and “lordly savagery” with a 
vengeance. It will be remembered that M. 
Rougemont’s veracity is by no means ac- 
cepted. 


SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF 
THE TUDORS. 
(Published for the Columbia University 
Press by the Macmillan Company. $2.00.) 
The “Studies in Literature” being issued 
by the Columbia University Press are of 
high value and will be appreciated ‘by all 
earnest students of the history of literature. 
The present volume is devoted to a concise 
and comprehénsive sketch of the growth of 
Spanish influence in England. Mr. Under- 
hill has done his work in a scholarly way, 
with a wealth of materials to draw upon. 
The bibliographies at the end of the book 
and the excellent index add greatly to the 
student’s comfort. It is a study that should 
be in every working library. , 


To Lonpon Town. By Arthur Morrison. 
(Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Company. 
$1.50.) Unquestionably entertaining in a 
way is this story of low life in London and 
its suburbs.. Mr. Morrison beats much the 
same.covert and flushes much the same kind 
of wild characters as in his other two books, 
“Tales of Mean Streets” and “A Child of 
the Jago.” There is a certain holding power 
in the style, but the people to whom our at- 
tention is called are not particularly attrac- 
tive, tho to Londoners they might have a 
special appeal. To read such a story is much 
like slumming of a rainy afternoon when the 
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smoke seeks the ground and the gutters are 
bubbling. 


HELP ror Ampitious Boys. By William 
Drysdale. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.50.) It is a pity that a genuinely . 
good and instructive book like this is marred 
by the lack of an index. When will pub- 
lishers and compilers of reference works— 
even if they are for boys—learn that a tool 
without a handle is hard:to use? If we 
could we would force it into everybody’s 
head that an index is always necessary to 
a book of instruction. Here is a volume lit- 
erally bulging with stimulating facts for 
youthful. minds, yet rendered practically 
valueless by leaving off the best means of 
using it. 

Str WALTER Scott. By James Hay. (New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50.) With a 
portrait frontispiece of Sir Walter in his 
younger days, Mr. Hay’s biographical sketch 
begins well and holds its style evenly to the 
end. It is rather literary than truly bio- 
graphical, however; but this is not a fault. 
The life of Scott was that of a slave to the 
pen, and Mr. Hay has appreciated the rich 


- bookish environment of his subject. He has 


given us a delightfully readable book, in 
which he displays familiarity not only with 
Scott and his works, but with the English 
literature of Scott’s day.; Singularly enough 
he declares in one breath that Sir Walter 
was not a great poet, and in the next that 
his poetry is Homeric even beyond Homer’s! 


ARMS AND THE WoMAN. By Harold Mac- 
Grath. (New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Co. $1.25.) A story like this has its uses as 
a sort of condiment with which to season a 
dull hour or two. There is not much in it, 
save some flashes of humor and a plenty of 
unusual incidents, to make it notable, yet 
one remembers it pleasantly after the read- 
ing, doubtless because of the author’s fine 
show of sincerity and the enthusiasm of his 
style. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS AND LET- 
TERS OF JOHN Keats. Cambridge Edition. © 
(Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Company. 
$2.00.) This is a handy one volume edition 
of Keats’s poems and letters, with portrait, 
memoir and index. The print is clear and 
good, the paper and binding excellent. 











A Canal With Honor. 


A SHIP canal cutting the American isthmus 
should be made without any delay that can 
reasonably be avoided, and it should be made 
and owned by the Government of the United 
States. We believe that since the memo- 
rable voyage of the “ Oregon ” these proposi- 
tions have represented the convictions of a 
vast majority of the American people. To 
the arguments which were conclusive before 
the end of the war with Spain others have 
been added by the annexation of Hawaii, the 
acquisition of the Philippines, the growth of 
our trade with China, and the inevitable en- 
largement of our influence in the Pacific and 
the East. A navigable waterway through 
the isthmus barrier would serve the commer- 
cial interests of other Powers, it is true, but 
‘oour own nation it has become a ne- 

essity. We need it for the convenience and 
,support of our commerce, for the protection 

nd development of our island possessions in 
the Pacific, for the advantageous use of our 
navy, the power of which would be almost 
doubled by a canal through which its ships 
could be quickly moved from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and from one long coast line 
to the other. Obviously, it should be made 
and controlled by this nation; Americans can- 
not entertain the idea of a canal constructed 
and controlled by a foreign Power. And it 
should be owned directly and openly by the 
Government of the United States. There is 
nothing to be gained by exercising control in- 
directly through the agency of a subsidized 
corporation. : 

But if we are to make and own a canal we 
should select the best route and proceed with 
an honvrable regard for international obli- 
gations. Congress appropriated $1,000,000 
last year for the expenses of a thorough ex- 
amination of available routes by a competent 
Commission. It may be that no further in- 
formation ubout the Nicaragua route was 
needed; but the unfinished Panama Canal 
had suddenly come upon the market, and it 
was desirable to ascertain whether this canal 
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at a fair price was not to be preferred to one 
in Niearagua. The Commissioners have in- 
spected the company’s books in Paris and are 
at the present time examining the unfinished 
canal itself on the isthmus. Congress now 
shows a strong inclination to ignore them 
and to pass hastily in their absence a bill ap- 
propriating $140,000,000 for a canal in Nica- 
ragua. Such a bill has been reported in the 
House by the votes of all except one of the 
members of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and in the Senate by the 
unanimous vote of the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals. The Senate passed a similar 
bill last year by a vote of 50 to 3, and prob- 
ably there is a large majority for the present 
bill in the House now. The supporters of it 
say that the Commission will not report un- 
til after the end of the session. The second 
session will be a short one, crowded with ab- 


-solutely necessary legislation, and if Con- 


gress waits for the report, decisive action may 
be deferred for two years. 

There should be no such delay, but Con- 
gress should not ignore a Commission created 
by its own vote. Let the Commission be re- 
quired to report by May ist, or even two 
weeks earlier. The leading members of it— 
who constituted the’ original Commission— 
have already made a full report upon the 
Nicaragua project; the present Commission 
can easily prepare for submission before May 
1st a brief report concerning the Panama 
Canal, considered both as an independent 
undertaking and in comparison with the 
project in Nicaragua. We see no good 
reason why the expression of its opin- 
ion should be deferred until next au-, 
tumn. A resolution requesting a pre- 
liminary report before May 1st, accompanied 
by a few words from the President, . would 
be sufficient. Those who are familiar with 
the long history of interoceanic canal surveys 
and with the present situation know that the 
whole question now is Panama or Nicaragua. 
The Commission should waste no time on the 
Atrato route or the others that were laid 


aside years ago. We are much impressed by 
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the advantages ‘claimed for Nicaragua in 
comparison with Panama—the better water 
supply for the summit level, the prevalence 
of trade winds along the line, the absence of 
‘ delaying calms in the adjacent Pacific, free- 
dom from such disturbance as is caused by 
the Chagres floods, and the shorter distance 
from our southern coast line—but Congress 
should not decline to hear all that can be said 
by its own agents for the Panama project, 
bearing in mind also that the construction of 
a canal in Nicaragua would involve the com- 
plete collapse of that project, in which the 
people of a friendly Power have both a senti- 
mental and’a pecuniary interest. 

The bill recently reported is objectionable 
because it ignores the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
-between the United States and Great Britain, 
in which it was agreed that neither Power 
should obtain or exercise exclusive control 
over such a canal, the neutrality of which 
should be guaranteed. No enlightened nation 
can afford to be discurteous to a friendly 
Power.: Many rumors are in circulation as 
to the attitude of the two governments 
toward this treaty. The Senate Canal bill of 
last year requested the President to negotiate 
for the abrogation or modification of it. Up 
to this time it has neither been modified nor 
abrogated. Great Britain has never admitted 
the claimn advanced once or twice in the past 
by our Government that the treaty had be- 
come null and void. British public opinion 
now declines to believe that our Congress 
intends to act as if there were no such treaty. 
But this appears to be the intention of both 
committees. It is reported that Great Brit- 
ain would cancel the treaty if we should 
agree to neutralize the canal and make the 
passage rates uniform. But the House Com- 
mittee is not inclined to consider the question 
of neutrality, and the Senate Committee says 
that it ought not to be mentioned in the bill. 
The chairman of the House Committee would 
impose discriminating charges, making pas- 
sage free to American sh.ps. He even is re- 
ported as saying that the canal, by the use 
of such discrimination would have great 
value as “a vast subsidizing scheme.” 

We should undertake to neutralize this 
waterway and to make the charges uniform 
for the ships of all nations, our own in- 
cluded. A decent respect for the opinions of 
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mankind requires us to do as much as this. 
This is not the time, when the American Re- 
public takes its place as one of the world’s 
great Powers and is exhibiting its high sense 
of duty in various ways, for its Congress to 
pursue a mean and selfish course. Noblesse 
oblige. Some of the talk in Congress about 
canal passage fees and neutrality and treaty 
agreements sounds very much like the words 
of Bryan’s platform which call for the adop- 
tion of a debased currency standard ‘“ with- 
out waiting for the consent of any other na- 
tion.” The abrogation or modification of the 
Clayton-Bulwer agreement can be procured. 
We should not ignore the solemn obligations 
of any treaty, and we should let the world 
know that our canal will be open to the ships 
of all nations on equal terms. 





John Ruskin. 


JOHN RUSKIN had faded out of intellectual 
life some years before ‘his physical life ended. 
It would have been proper then, if we could 
have fixed the date, to measure the force 
which had ceased to augment, but would 
never cease to act. Ruskin and Carlyle are 
perennial forces, that must survive, that we 
would not be willing to have perish, because 
they both made mightily for righteousness. 

It was as teacher of art, quick to recognize 
the true that was new, ill-content to give 
blind and hollow worship to the old, that 
Ruskin first gained the ear of the public. 
That was the period when he was develop- 
ing the genius of Turner, and was proving 
that modern painters might emulate the best 
‘work of their predecessors. Yet the old that 
was good he was not slow to worship, wheth- 
er in painting, sculpture or architecture. 
Many were the noble, sometimes the extrayv- 
agant, lessons he taught. But he gladly 
turned from developing the true in art to the 
true in character and life. Here he was twin 
brother to Carlyle, for. both intensely hated 
a sham. To be sure, they spoke in different 
voices. Carlyle’s was loud and strident; Rus- 
kin’s was modulated like that of an angel. 
His prose became verse. It was at times too 
sweet, too rhythmic, a sort of poetic prose. 
But its music was always that of the heaven- 
ly harps entwined with flowers, and never 
gave its harmony to anything mean or low. 
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Born to great wealth, gifted with physical 
beauty and most engaging address, he gave 
his Jove to humanity. Wealth he despised 
except as it might help the common world. 
He literally obeyed the command, “ Sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor,” for in the 
best way he knew he expended his patrimony 
to make the lives of poor people beautiful 
and true. No man of our time better exem- 
plified the thought of Plato and: Socrates that 
the true, the beautiful and the good are one, 
or more fitly grafted this Greek ethics upon 
the stock of Christianity. Coarse and vulgar 
woney-getting he despised, and he despised 
it not simply because it was selfish and 
wrong, but because it defiled with its black 
smoke and ugly factories the fair face of na- 
ture. So he became not merely a teacher of 
art, but a prophet, with a voice so sweet and 
pure that greed could not but listen. It was 
the song of Arcady in Manchester, of Milton 
in the Restoration; it was the silver chime of 
the crystal spheres ringing its heavenly les- 
son of purity and peace before the dolorous 
mansions of avarice and wrong, yet not with 
soft harp alone, but with some accordant 
clash and flash of sword and helm. 

John Ruskin had no small bond of fellow 
purpose with William Morris. Both had 


more than a touch of that socialistic philoso- . 


phy which is not so Utopian as it often seems 
to us. Here he mediated between Carlyle 
and Morris. He was no worshiper, like 
Carlyle, of heroes and fighters, and he did 
not let men suspect that Force was his god. 
Nor did he, like Morris, become a preacher of 
the Socialistic doctrine. But to the people he 
gave all he had, which Morris did not, and 
Carlyle had no wealth to give and would 
have scorned to do it. Where Carlyle hated 
wrong, Ruskin loved right; where Morris 
loved beauty, Ruskin loved goodness. They 
were three prophets, yet of the three Ruskin 
was the truest; he had something beyond Car- 
lyle’s love of force and hatred of sham; he 
had what was warmer than Morris’s pagan 
song of Mors and Eros; he sung a heavenly 
as well as an “ Earthly Paradise.” 

There were phases of his personal life that 
we do not care to expound. But it were un- 
true to his memory not to say that his so- 
called marriage and divorce are not to be ex- 
cused as the permissible license given to a 
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genius and forbidden to common men. His 
was not a divorce; the marriage was annulled 
for a reason that satisfies both Church and 
State. It was not a marriage, and the cere- 
mony had been performed in youth at the ~ 
urgency of his parents and hers. It was 
right that the mere form should be revoked, 
and that he should remain unwed. From his 
experience there can be drawn no lesson of 
levity. He remains one of the honored names 
which give glory to the middle Victorian era; 
and we ask, Who are the prophets that re- 
main, as we ask, Who are the poets? If we 
were to ask, Who are the kings of trade, 
Who are the exploiters of fabulous wealth, 
Manchester and Kimberly might give an 
easier alswer. 





A Territory or a Province? . 


The New York Tribune in a late issue as- 
serts very sharply a proposition which is 
radically wrong, in reference to the govern- 
ment of Porto Rico. Because it is put so 
clearly, and because it may be assumed to 
express the mind of the editor, the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, and very likely was written 
by his pen, it is worth while to state and 
consider it. The s'ribune says: : 

“The laws of the United States are not to 
be applied to any place outside of the United 
States; and Porto Rico is outside of the United 
States, and, therefore, they are not to be ap- 
plied to it. ... 

“Tt is not commendable, either, to speak of 
putting Porto Rico ‘on the same basis as the 
existing States and Territories.’ Porto Rico is 
not on such a basis, politically or legally, and 
never should be, at least within any period of. 
future time suitable for practical consideration. 
This country has taken possession of that island 
and holds it. as its property. It has not an- 
nexed it to this Union, and has no intention of 
doing so. The island is not a State. It is not 
a ‘Territory, in the sense that Arizona and New 
Mexico are Territories. It has no claim to be 
considered as one, now or hereafter. And the 
sooner it realizes that fact, and the more clearly 
and constantly the people of the United States 
keep that fact in mind, the better it will be for 
all concerned.” 

By what authority are we told all this? 
Who has a right to declare this to be the 
policy of the United States? No journal and 
no individual has that right. It belongs to 
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Congress and the people. If our most: es- 
teemed neighbor makes the assertion that we 
hold Porto Rico as our property and have no 
intention of making it a part of the United 
States, we have as much right to assert the 
contrary. . 

Let us see. The United States “ has taken 
possession of that island and holds it as its 
property.” Very good; and so it took pos- 
session of the Louisiana Purchase, and a 
dozen States of the Union have been carved 
out of it. The precedents are all against the 
dictum of The Tribune. 

What possible reason is there why Porto 
Rico should not be made an integral part of 
the United States and given its status as a 
territory, such as Florida once was, or Cali- 
fornia, or such as New Mexico still is? We 
ean think of none. It cannot be its dis- 
tance; it is in time as near Washington as is 
Oregon. It cannot be its population; it_has 
nearly a million inhabitants. Why is it 
then? We should be ashamed to suspect that 
it is because its people are of the so-called 
Latin race, or that they are Roman Catho- 
lics. One religion has as much right in the 
Union as another; and when we speak of 
race, shall our race, conglomerate of all the 
races of Europe and Africa, hold itself with 
contemptuous and contemptible conceit above 
the race which inherits the blood of Aragon 
and Castile? If so, why have we admitted 
Arizona and New Mexico as territories? 

Congress can and should declare Porto 
Rico to be a part of the United States, and pos- 
sessed of all the privileges that citizenship in 
the nation bestows. The Porto Rican Com- 
mission that is now visiting Washington asks 
a just thing when it asks that this new por- 
tion of our domain be put on the same basis 
asthe existing States and Territories, un- 
der the same tariff and with the same oppor- 
tunities for development. That is a just de- 
mand; anything else is not just. Porto Rico 
can rightly ask and demand as good treat- 
ment as Florida had. She has a decent, dili- 
gent and abundant population. She is fitted 
now for a territorial form of government, and 
it would be selfish and mean not to wish that 
she may soon be sufficiently trained in the 
principles of our freeinstituuonsto seek State- 
hood. We earnestly desire that before many 
years, perhaps ten or a dozen, she may be 
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ready to apply for admission asa State. It 
will be better for wer, and for us.” 

We do not like the statement that Porto 
Rico is our “ property,” if the word is to be 
understood in any other sense than that in 
which Florida, or Louisiana,, or California 
was our property. The term seems to im- 
ply a different and lower kind of obligation 
on our part toward Porto Rico from that 
which we were under to the territory which 
we have previously annexed. It seems to 
imply that the mainland of this continent 
may have political aspirations that are de- 
nied for some occult reason to the adjacent 
islands; as if the inhabitants of Connecticut 
might become citizens, but not those of Long 
Island. And worse, it seems to imply that 
we are taking possession of these islands, not 
for their advantage, but solely for our own; 
that they have no rights and can hope for 
nothing more than we graciously bestow; 
that they can become provinces, ruled by a 
proconsul, but, Territories and States, never. 
That notion we repudiate. We want no do- 
main over which we shall rule except by, 
through and for the people; no possession 
which shall not have the full right to look 
forward to an equal share with us in the 
rule of the nation. Of course there must be 
preparation, tutelage. Porto Rico cannot 
come yet as a State; the Philippines may not 
be ready for some years, perhaps, even for 
complete territorial government, but be it 
Saxon, Celt, Slav, Latin, African or Malay, 
“a man’s a man for all that,” and our noble 
national aim must be to make them all equal 
and to give-to each, just as rapidly as pos- 
sible, all the highest rights of manhood. The 
best testimony agrees that Porto Rico 
is ready for territorial government. We-re- 
gret that it now looks as if General Davis 
were desiring to prolong the period of mili- 
tary government, and as if the Adminis- 
tration were too much influenced by his view. 





Socialism in the United States. 

THE article which we publish this week’ by 
Mayor Chase of Haverhill, Mass., calls atten- 
tion to the growth of Socialism in this coun- 
try. As few persons not personally interested 
in what may be called the “labor move- 
ment” have much idea how Socialistic doc- 
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trines have already permeated the people, it 
is time that the actual strength of Socialism 
in the United States should be explained. 

American Socialism is confined almost en- 
tirely to the laboring classes. Very few of 
our prvufessional or university men, as in 
England, or politicians, as in France and 
Germany, would frankly acknowledge them- 
selves Socialists. The Protestant.clergy and 
churches will have none of it, and the inocu- 
lation of the Roman Catholic Church has not 
as yet proved virulent. The chief strength 
of Socialism is among the wage-earners and 
in the trades univns. 

But here it is necessary to differentiate the 
two chief ideas or programs that are under- 
stood by the word Socialism. First, Social- 
ism is applied to the common proposal for 
the State to increase its activity by manag- 
ing its railways, lighting plants, telegraphs 
and in general all its “‘ natural monopolies,” 
and, second, it designates a complete com- 
mon owiership of all the means of produc- 
ticn and distribution from the factory to the 
market. The-first program may be called 
Evolutionary and the second Revolutionary 
Socialism. The first is what appeals so 
strongly to the laboring classes; but the sec- 
ond has as yet found few advocates. 

The Revolutionary Socialists in this country 
are mostly Marxists; and altho their numbers 
are slightly increasing, their influence on the 
nation is very small. The Socialist Labor 
Party is their chief strength, and it polled in 
1899 a vote of 89,289 scattered through twen- 
ty-seven States. The Social Democratic par- 
ty, which has just elected two Mayors over 
Massachusetts cities, comes second. It was 
founded, we believe, by Mr. Debs, who held 
that the Socialist Labor party was too intol- 
‘erant, exclusive and German to hold all the 
revolutionary Socialists in a catholic em- 
brace. We might also include some of the 
Socialistic colonies, such as the famous Rus- 
kin colony at Ruskin, Ga., and the Christian 
Socialist colony at Commonwealth, Ga., 
which are actually practicing communal So- 
cialism. Evolutionary Socialism, on the oth- 
er hand. has for its pure representative here 
the Fabians, a numerically insignificant 
counterpart of the famous and influential 
English society of that name. But the chief 
strength of Evolutionary Socialism is in our 
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trades unions, whose members are counted 
by the hundreds of thousands. In their plat- 
forms they urge the municipalization and na- 
tionalization of all the ‘natural monopo- 
lies;” and so long have they believed in these 
principles that they no longer discuss them, 
but turn all their efforts to bringing them 
into effect. It is curious, however, that the 
labor unions have never been induced to or- 
ganize themselves into an independent politi- 
cal party. All such attempts have proved 
failures. This explains their hostility to the 
Socialist Labor party and the Social Democ- 
racy, which have no patience with their 
“pure and simple ” methods and “old fogy +4 
beliefs. The trades unions. as trades unions, 
truly believe in the present competitive way 
of managing industry; and there is really no 
reason for the supposition that they, with 
their enthusiastic, disciplined and compact 
battalions, will sweep from the earth the 
whole order of industrial society under which 
they suppose themselves downtrodden. 

There is another reason why Revolutionary 
Socialism finds it more difficult to grow in 
the United States than in such a nation as 
Germany. There before Socialism can make 
any real headway it must overthrow the 
evils inherent in monarchy. Here, however, 
there is nothing to prevent the wildest social 
schemes from: being imposed by law on the 
people, if only a majority can be made to 
agree on a definite line of action. But to in- 
fluence the majority a detailed program must 
be agreed upon which clearly offers an im- 
provement on the present order. Agreement 
on such a program is by no means an easy 
task for such independent idealists. 

On the whole, then, there is nothing to fear 
from Revolutionary Socialism, but the day of 
Evolutionary Socialism seems to be dawning, 
and it would be rash to assert that it will 
not dominate the next stage in American so- 
cial history. 





A Pacific ‘Cable. ~ 


A TELEGRAPH cable from San Francisco to 
Hawaii and thence to the Philippines is 
greatly needed by our Government, which 
now can reach Honolulu only by mail and is 
paying to a foreign cable company high rates 
(amounting to about $400,000 per annum) for 
































































messages to and from Manila. A cable to the 
Philippines by way of Honolulu, the Midway 
Islands and Guam, should be laid this year 
and the Government should lay it. The 
Navy Department has completed the neces- 
sary surveys and would like to do the work, 
but Congress looks with some favor upon the 
proposition of a private company, which re- 
quires the Government to pay for service 
$400,000 a year for twenty years. As the 
Navy Department’s estimate of the cost of 
putting down a cable is $10,000,000, at the 
end of twenty years the Government would 
almost have paid for the eable and the com- 
pany would own it. Some of those who op- 
pose the construction of the line by the Gov- 
ernment, say that the Government could not 
overcome the obstacles interposed by the ex- 
clusive contracts which are held by the East- 
ern Cable Company in the Philippines and at 
Hong Kong, and by the Great Northern Com- 
pany in Formosa and Japan. But why can- 
not the United States make as good terms 
with those companies as can be secured by 
a private company organized here? The Gov- 
ernment ought to establish cable communi- 
cation for itself and the American people 
with the Philippines and between the is- 
lands of the archipelago. We do not think 
it would then be unable to send messages to 
the mainland of Asia, either by its own 
cable or by the cable of a foreign company, if 
it should desire to do so. The report of Gen- 
eral Greely, Chief Signal ‘Officer of the 
army, who is thoroughly familiar with the 
situation, shows that this Eastern Cable 
Company at the demand of Spain withheld 
from the use of Admiral Dewey during the 
war its cable between Manila and ‘Hong 
Kong, abandoned its stations at Iloilo and 
other places in the archipelago, and then pro- 
tested against the laying of a cable from 
Manila to Cavite by the officers of the United 
States. The less our Government has to do 
with this corpuration the better. The com- 
pany should have no privileges in the Philip- 
pines which we are not bound: by treaty 
agreements to grant. It has been asserted 
that a foreign company holds the exclusive 
right for a cable from the Philippines*to For- 
mosa and Japan; but General Greely sug- 
gests that a cable be laid from Luzon to For- 
mosa. The committees at Washington to 
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which this question has been referred should 
ascertain from him and others just how far 
the Government can go without violating 
treaty agreements and what the attitude of 
these foreign companies toward the repre- 
sentatives of the United States in the Pa- 
cific has been. : 





THE New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children is commonly known 
as the Gerry Society, because its President, 
Elbridge T. Gerry, a wealthy and public- 
spirited New’ Yorker, gives it his time and 
money and legal skill. But the City of New 
York also gives it thirty thousand dollars a 
year, and on that ground the State Board of 
Charitics claims the right of visitation and 
of requiring obedience to such rules and reg- 
ulations as it may enact for its government. 
The matter has come before both the Su- 
preme Court and the Court of Appeals of the 
State, and has finally’ been decided, by the 
vote of four judges to three, that the Gerry 
Society is not subject to the State Board of 
Charities. That decision seems to us well 
founded on the reasons given. The Society 
is not a. charitable society in the proper 
meaning of the word. What little charity it 
gives is incidental and not of its main pur- 
pose, which is to secure obedience to the 
laws. It does police work. It looks up chil- 
dren that are maltreated or brought up in un- 
lawful, vicious conditions and secures proper 
treatment for them. It keeps no asylum; it 
merely gives children board and shelter for 
a few days or weeks until the courts can de- 
cide what shall be done with them. It is no 
more a charitable society, in the legal sense, 
than is any other organization that is con- 
ducted for benevolent purposes, like a mis- 
sionary society or Dr. Parkhurst’s Society 
for the Prevention of Crime. It receives , 
money from the city, and so ought to be un- 
der supervision, and so it is, under order of 
the Supreme Court. The distinction between 
charity and benevolence is a vital one, and 
a benevolent society has the right to refuse 
to be classed as charitable. 





WHILE it may be that the ideal equality of 
the sexes in education will be found in that 
type first set by Oberlin and now adopted in 
all the Western State universities, yet Colum- 
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bia University has just taken the step nearest 
to it of all our Eastern institutions. Barnard 
College, with fine endowment, for the secur- 
ing of which it is under obligations to the en- 
ergy of its treasurer, Mr. George A. Plimp- 
ton, has now become an integral part of Co- 
lumbia University, just like the School of 
Mines and the schools of law and medicine, 
and Seth Low is the President of Barnard as 
he is of the rest of the University. Barnard 
will have its own faculty, as do the other sep- 
arate schools, and women as well as men may 
be professors, and the degrees of Barnard Col- 
lege will be of equal rank with those seeured 
in the corresponding classes for men. Bar- 
nerd has now three hundred students and 
has graduated seventy-five. The direction of 
ti.e moyement for the education of womeh is 
still forward, but how great is the advance 
since Mary Lyon was a young teacher in 
Ipswich Academy ! 


\ 





Tue Board of Education in Nyack, N. Y., 
seem to be getting into mischief, and they 

ged instruction as to the principles of reli- 
gious liberty and equality. A number of chil- 
dren of Catholic parents refused to attend 
the religious exercises with which a public 
school was opened, and the teacher, under 
instruction of the Board of Education, has 
expelled them. We call that downright tyr- 
anny. Our public schools, for Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews, have no right to teach 
religion, and the attempt to teach a religion 
common to all is futile. We make no com- 
plaint at religious exercises, Protestant, Cath- 
clic or Hebrew, so long as all the children 
are of one faith, and no one complains; but 
the moment. objection is raised no one form 
of religion has the right to impose itself 
on the whole. Let Catholics make the form 
of worship as unsectarian as they can, and 
it will still have the Catholic flavor; let Prot- 
estants cut out everything Protestant, and 
it will still bear the Protestant mark. The 
right way is to leave religion to the Church 
and let the State teach secular learning, with 
all the good morals that can be added direct- 
ly or indirectly. Some twenty-five years ago 
Dr. Samuel T. Spear, then one of the editors 
of THE INDEPENDENT, published in our col- 
umns a series of articles, afterward gathered 
into a volume, entitled “Religion and the 


State,” in which he very ably maintained the 
position that the State must not put the 
bible into the public schools, nor must it in 
any way trench on the sphere of the Church. 
That is still the only logical or safe position. 





WHILE it is evident that there has been 
some bad management in the conduct by 
the British authorities of their campaign in 
South Africa, and some changes of officers 
in command have been made already, yet 
fair play requires some patience and more 
knowledge of conditions. Thus far the Brit- 
ish attack has been made against intrench- 
ments, and the defense of quick firing guns, 
in the hands of men who knew how to aim 
them, has swiftly repulsed the attack. Gen- 
eral Buller’s present plan appears to be 
that of General Grant to find a way around 
the enemy’s flank, and yet the attack in 
front, tho always hazardous’ and costly, is 
not yet barred by the greater means of de- 
fense. For the means of attack are equally 
increased. When Frederick the Great hurled 
his troops time and again against the Aus- 
trian intrenchments; he had no mobile ar- 
tillery, no shrapnel nor lyddite to prepare 
the way. When the troops in our own Civil 
War captured or were driven back from. 
each other’s intrenched positions they had 
no artillery which at a safe distance could 
clear the field. Then the trouble in the at-, 
tack was that soldiers had to stand up in 
the open to load; that-is not necessary now, 
and that alone reduces to a fifth their vul- 
nerable area. The British forces have had 
no sufficient or proper artillery or shells. 
That is a matter of transport, and the rapid 
supply of guns and of men, with the experi- 
ence of the campaign thus far, appears to be 
already resulting in some reversal of the 
monotony of British defeat. 





....-The Filipinos have reason to be glad 
that the Apostolic Delegate who is in control 
of ecclesiastical matters there is the Ameri- 
cap Archbishop Chapelle, who has some 
American ideas about the way the laity 
should be treated by the clergy. He has told 
the leading men among them that the friars 
will not be forced upon them to fill curacies 
against the will of the people. The will of 
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the people is evidently very clear on this 
matter, and the Filipino papers are very bit- 


ter against the friars. General Otis also 


gives the people some comfort in this matter. 
He tells them that if the Church authorities 
assign friars to curacies the Government will 
not compel the people to accept the curates 
that are unsatisfactory to them; the Govern- 
ment will not meddle with ecclesiastical 
affairs. That is American, and it puts the 
control of ecclesiastical affairs where it be- 
longs. 

....In an address before the Social Re- 
form Club in this city last Sunday evening, 
Professor Herron said: 

“There is not a bit of spiritual difference 

between the Standard Oil combination and the 
Protestant Church, or, rather, take the Presby- 
terian Church, in which I was born and reared. 
One demands tribute in the form of cash and 
the other in the form of enslavement of souls 
and all the cash it. can get besides.” 
We have gazed at that paragraph through a 
telescope and a microscope; we have put 
two eyes on it through a stereoscope and we 
have shaken it up in a kaleidoscope and we 
confess we cannot discover any sense in it. 
He says he does not mean the Protestant 
more than the Catholic Church. Just how 
the enslavement of souls or the tribute of 
cash comes in needs explanation. 


....We hear reports that the “ Yaqui” in- 
surrection in Sonora is developing into an at- 
tempt to set up an independent government. 
Indeed, a proclamation of that sort is already 
issued—from Arizona, promising citizenship 
in the new country to Americans only, and 
thus calling for filihusters against the Mexi- 
can Goverrment. It looks very much as if 
this were a mischievous business got up by 
fellows of the baser sort in California and 
Arizona, with a view to possession of the 
rich mines in Sonora. We owe sympathy to 
our neighboring republic, and it is no part of 
our policy or right to favor any dismember- 
ment. Mexico is making too good progress 
socially and politically under President Diaz 
to be disturbed. 

....It is to the advantage of the public wel- 
fare that Representative Sherman, of New 
York, has definitely declined to be Secretary 
of the Senate on thé ground that his constitu- 
ents prefer that he should remain in the 









House. As chairman of the Indian Committee 
he has been a public benefactor and would 
have been much missed. The conditions in 
Congress, as far as the Indians are concerned, 
are much better than they were in the last 
Congress, inasmuch,as Senator Platt, of Con- 
necticut, takes the place of Senator Petti- 
grew as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on: Indian Affairs. 

....We leave to the constitutional lawyers 
the discussion of the question whether Mr. 
Roberts should be refused admission to, or 
expelled from, Congress. These authorities 
diver, and the majority of the committee to 
whom the case is referred offer a strong 
argument against admission. What is of 
more practical importance is that the whole 
cchmittee agrees that he cannot be allowed 
to hold his seat. Now if there are polygamous 
postmasters in Utah, let them also go. 


....We thank the University of Chicago 
for following the lead of a number of our 
learned societies in adopting a measure of re- 
formed spelling. In. the large committee 
which reported on the subject the Greek and 
Latin professors opposed the change, while 
the teachers of English literature and of 
science favored it. The decision affects such 
spellings as ‘THE INDEPENDENT adopts, and 
also thru, thruout and thorofare. 


...-Again a report comes of the capture of 
Osman Digna, the famous Arab ally of the 
Khalifa, who has been captured and killed 
often enough to satisfy the most vigorous 
imagination, but who always turns up se 
renely with a considerable number of follow- 
ers. Now he is said to have. been taken near 
Tokar and sent to Suakin. We shall await 
news of his actual arrival and then watch 
for news of his escape. 3 

....The Cuban census shows a surprisingly 
sinall population, only about 1,200,000, being 
only three-fourths of what it was, or was 
said to be, in 1894. This is in part due to 
the sufferings of the last‘decade, when thou- 
sands of the poor died, but hardly four hun- 
dred thousand. Those who feared that Cuba 
would be seeking admission to the Union as 
three or four States may calm their fears. 

....The Samoan treaty is ratined, and the 
island of Tutuila is American. Thus ad- 
vances “ Imperialism.” 
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Seek-Find. 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D. 


TuE yearning of the whole human race in 
time of trouble is expressed by Job: “ Oh, 
that I knew where I might find Him,” and 
by a Psalmist, ‘As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God.” And the whole spirit of the 
Scripture is expressed in the beginning by 
God’s walking in the garden to seek his chil- 
dren, and in the end by the Spirit, the bride 
and every hearer saying ‘“‘Come, come, 
come.” <A Persian poet says: 


“Who unto God draws near 
One forward step, God taketh three 
To meet, and quit his fear.” 


The Bible is the record of God’s dealing 
with man before it was written, while it was 
being written, and after it was written, even 
until now. God being the same, his chil- 
dren’s needs being the same, his dealings will 
be the same. 

To refresh faith, run over mentally such 
instances as are easily recalled where men 
have been sure that they found God. In 
early ages there were visual appearances to 
Adam, Cain, Abraham, Moses, Joshua, Man- 
oah, Isaiah, the disciples, and hosts of oth- 
ers. But greater blessedness and satisfaction 
is realized by those who have not seen, yet 
have believed.. Least faith transcends best 
sight. In that roll-call of heroes in Hebrews 
11, how few of them saw God; and of the 
few who did, it is said that they wrought 
their wonders by faith. We never saw air, 
pure steam, electricity, gravitation, chemical 
affinity, nor any of the great forces of na- 
ture. We believe in them, and use them, 
nevertheless. So men; have believed God, 
and know him as a joy and power in their 
lives. 

To refresh faith, recall instances where 
men have found God spiritually. Hnoch had 
this testimony that he: pleased God. It 
pleased God to reveal his Son in Paul after 
_ he was revealed to him. Christ’s whole deal- 


ing with men showed not only a willingness, 
but a personal anxiety, that they should 
know him, and what he did for them. He 
said to the leper, “ Be clean,” to the deaf 
ears, ‘Be opened,” to the dead, ‘“ Come 
forth.” Beyond their consciousness he added 
his certification. After the woman felt in 
her body that she was healed of her plague, 
Christ said, ‘Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole. Go in peace.” This establishes 
God’s way of doing things, and gives’ us clear 
expectation that God is findable by human 
hearts. Certainly there is meaning for all time 
in such promises as: ‘1 will love him, and 
manifest myself unto him.” Certainly Paul 
did not pray at random when he asked that 
his Ephesian church might comprehend the 
length and breadth and depth and hight and 
know the love of God which passeth knowl- 
edge. He prayed that their present faculties . 
might be increased, the eyes of the under- 
standing be enlightened, to be equal to such 
great achievements. In this matter he acted 
in consonance with Christ’s promise that the 
Holy Spirit should witness with our spirits, 
and lead into all truth. 

This fact of knowing our relation to God is 
established by modern human experience as 
clearly as by men in Christ’s time and pres- 
ence. It is needless to quote examples. We 
only need to take up any religious biography, 
any book of hymns, or listen in any experi- 
evce meeting, to see that men by the million 
surely know that God’s anger is turned away 
and that he comforteth them. 

We err in expecting too small things in the 
spiritual realm. It would seem that our ad- 
vance in knowledge of material things till 
they seem as if they scarcely veiled the spirit 
that lives and acts within them, would make 
us expect that the bending heavens would 
again break out with voices of approval to 
beloved sons. Greater works than Jesus did 
are promised to those who believe. 
souls must wait upon God and get their ex- 
pectations from him, to have them large 
enough. 

How shall seeking find? First, realize that 
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there must be some possibility of grace not 
yet attained. Know clearly what to ask for. 
Yor this we need illumination and help from 
the Holy Spirit, which is given more willing- 
ly than parents give Christmas gifts to their 
children. Then be sure that we seek only 
the will of our Father in heaven, and we 


shall have the consciousness that we do al-° 


ways the things that please him. 

If we can add the earnestness of Elijah on 
the top of Carmel, the panting of a psalmist, 
the all-night praying of Jesus, the commun- 
ion between the seen and the unseen will be 
established. The seeking Father and the 
seeking child will meet. 

University Park, Coto. 





From the Worship of Augustus 
to the Worship of Christ. 


A COMPLETELY preserved Greek inscription 
of S4 lines, recently discovered at Priene, in 
Asia Minor, by the German expedition that 
has for only a comparatively: short time been 
engaged in archeological researches at that 
place, has furnished an unexpected but most 
welcome commentary on the “ Fullness of 
Time” in the Gospels. The inscription has 
ealled forth most interesting discussion by 
such giants of historical and classical erudi- 
tion as the veteran Mommsen, von Wilamo- 
witz-Miéllendorf, the brilliant successor of 
Curtius, in Berlin, Harnack, and others. The 
former two—father-in-law and son-in-law— 
have published the find entire in the Mitthei- 
lungen of the Imperial German Archeological 
Institute (Athenian Division), Vol. 23, Heft 
8, p. 275-293, with full comment. The in- 
scription consists of two parts. The first 
contains a proposition of the Procurator to 
the legislative assembly of the Province of 
Asia in reference to the change in the calen- 
dar; and the second contains the decision of 
the assembly, to the effect that the time 
whepv the various magistrates shall enter 
upon their duties has been transferred to 
September 23d, the birthday of the Emperor 
Augustus. Mommsen shows that this in- 
scription was prepared between the years 11 
and 2 B.C., probably in the year 9 B.C. The 
fact that in the time of the Emperor Augus- 
tus the Julian calendar was introduced in the 
provinee of Asia Minor is well known, as 
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also the fact that this event was recorded in 
inscriptions. set up by various cities. Rem- 
nants of such inscriptions, erected by order 
of the Assembly of the Province, have been 
found in Apamea, Eumenea and Dorylaeum, 
but all in fragmentary condition. Here for 
the first time we have a complete inscription 
ef this kind. 

The two savants who edited and interpret- 
ed this inscription have already recognized 
the fact that its great value lies not only in 
its contribution to archeological and classical 
philology, but also in its bearings on biblical 
ideas and expressions. This side of the ques- 
tion has, however, been discussed with a 
mastership of details, such as only he can 
command, by Professor Harnack, in the 
Christliche Welt of Leipzig, No. 51, in which 
he shows what a wonderful commentary is - 
found on the “‘ Fullness of Time,” in a hea- 
then document written nine years before the © 
beginning of the Christian era. We repro- 
duce that part of the inscription which he 
has utilized for this purpose. It reads: 

“This day has given an altogether new aspect 
to the world; it would have been lost if he who 
has been born on this day had not risen as a 
sun of happiness for all men in common. 

** He judges rightly who finds in this birth- 
day the beginning of life out of all the living 
powers, for himself; -now at last the time has 
passed when one must be sorry that he has 
been born. 

“From no single day does any individual 
or the whole world receive so much good as 
from this birthday that brings bliss to all. 

“Tt is impossible to express in words the 
gratitude that is due for the great blessings 
which this day has brought. 

“ Providence, which rules over all nations, 
has filled this man with such abilities for the 
salvation of men that it has sent him to us 
and to all coming generations as a Savior; he 
will put an end to strife and will restore all 
things gloriously. 

* In his appearance all the hopes of our fore- 
fathers have been fulfilled; he has not only 
surpassed each and every benefactor of man- 
kind that preceded him, but it is also impossible 
that any greater than he should ever put in his 
appearance. 

“The birthday of the God has brought for 
the world the messages of joy that are connected 
with him. 

“From the date of his birthday all reckoning 
of time must begin.” 








Who is. this “ Savior,” whose birthday is 
heralded as the beginning of a new era? Nat- 
urally the Emperor Augustus, and the whole 
is a deification of that ruler. But the words 
in which this laudation is pictured seem to 
be taken from the Gospels themselves, and 
the Whole world of thought seems to be the 
Christian. On this singular phenomenon we 
give the valuable conclusions of Harnack, 
who says in substance: 

“Indeed this inscription is much more valu- 
able for the history of Christianity than are 
most of the so-called ‘ Christian’ inscriptions. 
More impressively than any other document in 
existence it teaches what expansion must be 
given to the Gospel ‘expression, ‘ Fullness of 
Time.’ When the Apostle Paul undertook his 
great mission journeys through Asia Minor, 
then for nearly two generations already on the 
market places of all the leading cities of Asia 
Minor such inscriptions concerning a Savior 
of the world could be read, of a Savior who 
had come to fulfil the most powerful longings 
of the hearts of men and bring them the peace 
which alone makes life worth living. If we now 
read such words only in the Christian, and 
understand them only in the Christian sense, 
we make a mistake. They were originally de- 
vised by the Greeks and were originally applied 
to Cesar Augustus. Christianity has simply 
taken them from their original source and ap- 
plied them to Jesus Christ. This could take 
place and be done legitimately; for here the 
religious language had attained such depths and 
the language of religion had attained such 
power that these words deserved to be adopted 
for the expression of the convictions of the 
spiritual religion of the world. 

* But all this was connected with the cultus 
of the Emperor, which gave these words an 
eudzemonistico-political impress, and in the eyes 
of the missionaries who come -from the Old 
Testament and the Gospel made this a mockery 
of religion. Paul accordingly never appeals to 
the cult, as tempting as this may have been; 
but he appeals to the ‘ unknown God.’ Nor has 
he yet, as feasible as this may at first sight 
seem to be, made use of the religious language 
of the imperial cult as a medium for expression 
of his preaching of Jesus Christ. It is only in 
the pastoral epistles, in Luke and in John, that 
this step is taken, and from this time on it be- 
comes very current. But while the language 
itself, because it expresses in such exalted 
-hymns the majesty of the world’s Savior, was 
adopted, the Christians all the more decidedly 
combated the cultus of the Emperor. Chris- 
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tians took the weapons out of-the hands of the 
Gentiles and fought the latter with their own 
weapons.. The combat of Christianity in the 
second century against the heathen world was 
a combat ayainst the HEmperor-Savior. All 
other religions did really not come into con- 
sideration as enemies; and when the author 
of the Apocalypse writes to the congregation at 
Pergamum: ‘I know where thou dwellest— 
where the throne of Satan is” (Rev. 2.13), he 
in these words means the Imperial cultus, which 
had its main seat in that city. 

“But the language of this cult has become 
Christian. This we do not regret, or we would 
be compelled to discard it even now; but we 
have nothing better. Or would it be possible 
to find the traces back to the original simple 
language in which Christ proclaimed his Gos- 
pel? Possibly this may be the achievement of 
future generations. In the meanwhile we must 
learn to give each his own and to learn to what 
degree the materials that were in existence were 
utilized by Christianity for its own purposes. 
But still more, the Gospel represents, as it were, 
only one absolutely new element of power. The 
most of that which we are accustomed to at- 
tribute to Christianity as an original production 
of its own genius had for a long time already 
been in the possession of Judaism, and partly 
was the product of the earnest religious work 
of the Greeks and was simply confiscated by 
the power of Christianity. In this way ‘ Chris- 
tianity’ originated.” 

Students ‘of Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte 
will know how to interpret this late seemingly 
strange statement of the gifted Berlin his- 
torian. i 





We have received 

The Welsh Calvinistic from the Rev. .W. 
Methodiats Roland Williams, 

of Cotter, Ia., too late for insertion in our 
review of the churches, a statement in re- 
gard to the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 
This body is the most distinctively Welsh 
body in the country. There are numerous 
Welsh churches in connection with the Con- 
gregational, ‘Baptist and Methodist Episco- 
pal bodies, but they are elosely identified 
with the English churches. The Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists as to form of govern- 
ment and doctrine are almost identical with 
the Presbyterian Church and are included in 
the Alliance of the Reformed Churches hold- — 
ing the Presbyterian System. They differ 
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from the Presbyterian Church in polity only 
in the government of the local church, which 
is more Congregational than Presbyterian. 
The organization originated in Wales during 
the Evangelical Revival, and some of its 
zealous adherents thought it a special crea- 
tion of God for the Welsh people. The body 
has six synods: New York, including Ver- 
mont; Pennsylvania; Ohio; Wisconsin, in- 
cluding Illinois; Minnesota, including North 
and South Dakota; and the Western Synod, 
comprising Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and 


’ Kansas.. These are again subdivided into 


presbyteries or district meetings, with semi- 
annual sessions. The General Assembly 
meets every three years, its last session hav- 
ing been at Columbus, Ohio, in 1898. The 
statistics of the body, so far as available, 
show that there are 89 ministers, 158 
churches and a membership of 12,152. As 
compared with the statistics given in 'THE 
INDEPENDENT there is thus a less number of 
ministers and of churches but a somewhat 
larger membership. The contribttions to all 
causes are given as $91,220 and the value of 
church property $625,862. As compared with 
the returns in 1895, presented before the As- 
sembly, this is a considerable falling off in 
churches, but not much of a falling off in 
membership. The loss in churches is greater 
in the older States and indicates the question 
that is uppermost before the body, whether 
it shall branch out in this country to organ- 
ize English-speaking churches. In Wales it- 
self there is said to be a growing sentiment 
in favor of a closer union with the Presby- 
terian Church. While English-speaking 
churches are established by the body within 
Wales itself, they do not seek to establish 
English-speaking churches in England; and 
the writer gives it as his opinion that it 
would be well for the Welsh Church in this 
country to seek a closer fellowship with the 
Presbyterian Church. An _ understanding 
could be made between the two Churches by 
which the young who lose their language 
could be cared fer. If the language of the 
Church must become English they will seek 
it in its highest purity and will choose the 
ministry of American trained ministers. Just 
as the Scotch-Irish element in many churches 
is very marked, so the Welsh element in oth- 
er churches would continue to be very mani- 
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fest, as he believes the prime question is the 
preservation not of: the Welsh language but ° 
of the religious character of the Welsh peo- 
ple. 





The movement in- 
augurated by the 
Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions for the establishment of 
Bible lectureships in the State colleges and 
universities in this country is to be extended 
to India, and two gentlemen, one of them a 
professor in the University of Michigan, ex- 
pect to start shortly to inaugurate it. An 
indication of the need is furnished in the 
fact that in Calcutta itself there are 74 high 
schools and 24 colleges, besides the Calcutta 
University. This university alone examines 
10,000 students arinually, and the educational 
institutions of Bengal, Ceylon and Burma 
are affiliated with it. The students in this 
great center thus represent a population of 
perhaps over 100,000,000, and are for the 
most part Brahmins. President Thwing has 
stated that altho only one per cent. of Amer- 
ican men are college graduates, this one per 
cent. holds 68 per cent. of all the position: 
of commanding influence in the professions, 
in institutions of higher learning and in 
legislative halls. In India the proportion is 
even greater. There the college bred men 
are destined to shape national affairs to a 
degree scarcely equaled in any civilized land, 
and there is no more important work on mis- 
sion fields than that of putting the Bible into 
the thought of such students. As Dr. J. J. 
Lucas says, a man ought to be assigned to 
the work in every large college town in In- 
dia, and should have a reading room, a lec- 
ture hall and office convenient to the stu- 
dents. He would influence not merely the 
college itself, but every part of the mission 
work, and would be welcomed most cordially 
by the missionaries. The commencement of 
the work is most auspicious. 


Bible Chair 
Lectureships in India 





The agent of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society for 
the Philippines reports 
that the situation is much more encouraging 
even than he anticipated. The agent of the 
British and Foreign Society has actually cir- 
culated 1,000-volumes a month for the past 


Mission Work 
in the Philippines 








twelve months without going outside of Ma- 
nila, and there is a ready sale for Bibles 
throughout the city. He reports meeting 
some bright, intelligent people from an inte- 
rior town, who told him that some years ago 
the priests levied a tax upon the town to 
build a cathedral in Manila; that the people 
rebelled and that the soldiers came out and 
burned the village to the ground, abusing the 
people shamefully. Now the whole town, 
they say, has turned Protestant. He speaks 
of the natives as bright and quick and tak- 
iug naturally to the use of English. Among 
the different lines of work he urges efforts 
for the sailors in the different ships in the 
harbor. A great deal of such work has al- 
ready been done, but much more needs to be 
done. In general he affirms himself as more 
than optimistic about the prospects for the 
work, and only fears that they will not be 
able to work fast enough. The missionaries 
are already having unusual success in win- 
ning the natives and are planning, and will 
execute, he thinks, greater things than the 
Church dreams of. 





This University, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., is one'of the two 
universities in America (Clark 
University being the other) devoted ex- 
clusively to graduate work, * requiring 
for admission to its courses a_ previ- 
ous completion of a seminary or collegiate 
training. From a beginning in 1889 of four 
professors and thirty-six graduate students, 
one building and small endowments, it has 
grown until. it had.in June last thirty-four 
professors and other instructors, one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight graduate students, three 
principal buildings and other property to the 
value of nearly one million dollars, and en- 
dowments amounting to nearly one million 
dollars more. It has conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology (S.T.D.) upon 
three, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
_ (Ph.D.) upon two, the degree of Doctor of 
Letters (L.H.D.) upon one, the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.) upon five and 
the degree of Doctor of Law (J.D.) upon 
three. It has conferred frequently the Li- 
centiate’ in Sacred Theology (S.T.L.) and 
the Master in Law (LL.M.); also the Bach- 
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elor in Law (LL.B.) upon men who have 
completed a three-year course after attain- 
ing the Baccalaureate in Arts at some good 
college; also the Baccalaureate in Sacred 
Theology (8.T.B.) in Philosophy (Ph.B.) 
and in Scienee (B.S.) upon those who have 
come for advanced degrees, after having 
completed a seminary or collegiate course. 
About the university are grouped colleges 
which are entirely under its control or which 
are affiliated to it. 





THIRTEEN of the theological seminaries 
and universities in the country have made a 
subscription of $100 each for five years to 
establish the American School for Oriental 
Study and Research in Palestine, and the 
Archeological Institute has granted an an- 
nual subsidy of $500. The plan originated 
with the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, and the purpose is to provide a 
school with headquarters at Beirfit and Jeru- 
salem, where biblical studies can be car- 
ried-on under the conditions of the Holy 
Land. A fund of $100,000 is sought for the 
erection and equipment of a suitable build- 
ing, the purchase of a library, the salary of 
a resident Director, and the prosecution of 
vacation tours of exploration and research. 
There should also be a fund for fellowships, 
yielding at least $500 each a year. In order 
that the institution may go into immediate 
efficient operation there is a pressing need for 
a few thousand dollars to supplement the 
subscriptions already made. Prof. J. Henry 
Thayer, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., is chair- 
man of the committee in charge. 


...-Zion’s Herald is warning the Methodists 
against allowing log-rolling for the election 
of bishops, secretaries, etc., at the coming 
General Conference, and it describes the 
classes against whom the Church should be 
on guard, such as the “ perennial candidate,” 
the “prominent candidate,” and “slates 
made up of officials by officials.”’” The two 
following illustrations seem to be taken from 
life: 

Is it anything less than a calamity to have 
a Bishop who can leave his cabinet with the re- 
mark, “ Now that the leading appointments are 
arranged for, you may look after the cattle?” 
And what is the probability of advantage to 
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the church from the election of a. “ prominent 
candidate” who has boasted that he could leave 
his church on Sunday night and spend the week 
lecturing, and that he had already “salted 
down” a large sum as the proceeds of this 
form of pastoral work? Manifestly, for such 
a one, the church is only a. means for personal 
aggrandizement, and is valued for what he can 
make out of it. 


....There appeared in a recent issue of 
The Congregationalist a statement as to the 
work being done by the different denomina- 
tions in our new possessions. According to 
it, in Porto Rico there are the Baptists 
(North), Congregationalists, Disciples of 
Christ, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, United 
Brethren in Christ and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association; in Cuba, there are the 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples of 
Christ, Episcopalians, Methodists and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association; in the 
Philippines, the Baptists, Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. In Porto Rico five dif- 
ferent places are occupied, there being three 
denominations besides the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in San Juan and four at 
Ponce. In Cuba each organization is repre- 
sented at Havana, and there are besides 
seven places occupied. In the Philippines all 
but the Baptists are at Manila, they being at 
work among the Visayans. 


....That there is such a thing as the Amer- 
icanizing of the Cathelic Church in this coun- 
try can be denied by no one who contrasts its 
character here with what it is in the purely 
Catholic countries of this continent. The 
changes have been for its purification and 
spiritual elevation. One of the changes which 
the priests, we are informed by Griffin’s Jour- 
nal, are frequently deploring is the fact that 
the people are becoming negligent in paying 
money for masses for the dead. This illus- 
trates the gradual purification of the doctrine 
of the Church as it is lived rather than 
taught. The intelligent people cease to have 
faith in the efficacy of such purchased masses 
to deliver their friends from purgatory. 


....The County Sabbath Association of 
Philadelphia has set itself the task of taking 
a religious census of the.city in one day, and 


it is going to use the Sunday school workers 
to accomplish it. The object is to secure a 
list of all the people who attend church or 
Sunday school services, not only in the city 
proper, but the outlying districts, and no 
house is to be omitted. The, city is to be 
divided into districts, and representatives. of 
all the Christian organizations, including the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Salvation 
Army, are joining hands in the movement. 
The date on which the census is to be taken 
is February 22d. We shall watch with much 
interest to learn the results. 


....lnreporting‘the figures for the gains, by 
way of confirmation, of the Episcopal Church 
the last year, which we give in our editorial 
columns, 7'he Living Church Quarterly says 
that the number received from the Roman 
Catholic Church is somewhat underestimat- 
ed, as in some cases those received from that 
Church, having already been there con- 
firmed, were not included among the con- 
firmations. That is, the number 1,555 is less 
than the truth. The State Church of Ger- 
many publishes annually the number of ac- 
cessions from the Catholic Church, but this 
is the only case in which we have seen corre- 
sponding figures given for this country. 


....Last spring there was a report that Dr. 
Franklin W. Fisk, President of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary (Congregational), was 
to resign his position. He has now sent in a 
formal resignation, to take effect at the end 
of this seminary year, which closes in May. 
His action is due entirely to his advancing 
age. Dr. Fisk is eighty years old and has 
been at the head of the seminary for forty 
years. He has seen it grow from twenty-five 
members to be one of the largest and most 
influential seminaries in the country. 


....-Commander Booth Tucker has drawn 
the color line in the Salvation Army in the 
South. On coming lately to New Orleans he 
said his purpose was to organize the Salva- 
tion Army among the negroes, but only along 
the lines of industrial work. He would or- 
ganize no corps to parade streets with drums 
and tambourines after the manner of white 
Army corps, and would do nothing against 
the customs of the South. He got his early 
experience among the castes in India, 
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Last Year’s International Trade. 

TwIcE in every twelve months—at the end 
of the fiscal year, and again at the close of 
the calendar year—the attention of the Amer- 
ican people is called to their international 
trade accounts. For the four years which 
ended with last month the showing has been 
very remarkable and most encouraging. Here 
are the figures for the last five calendar 
years: 


Excess of 

Imports.° Exports. Exports. 

1895........... $801,669,347 $824,860, 136 $23,170,789 
1896........+++ 681,579,556 1,005, 837,241 324,257,685 


1897,.....5 742,595,229 = 1,099,709,045 357,113,816 
1898. .........4 633,664,634  § 1,254,925,169 621,260,535 
1899 ... . ... 799,884,620 1,275, 486,641 475,652,021 


The sum of the imports and exports was 
larger last year by $186,000,000 than ever be- 
fore. The exports exceeded in value those of 
any previous calendar year, and were greater 
by nearly 55 per cent. than those of only five 
years ago. The excess of exports over im- 
ports was less than in 1898, but this change 
was due to an increase of imports, caused by 
the enlarged purchasing power of our people, 
so far as luxuries are concerned, and by the 
unprecedented activity of our manufacturing 
industries, for a considerable part of the in- 
crease was in raw materials. The three facts 
of the greatest importance and significance 
disclosed by the official figures are these: 
That the large excess of exports over imports 
has been continued, that there has been an 
increase of the imports of articles in a crude 
eondition which enter into the processes of 
manufacture, and that our exports of manu- 
factured goods have been growing, altho the 
prices of them have advanced. 

It was expected that the exports of manu- 
factures would be checked last year by the 
increase of prices, so noticeable in the iron 
and steel industry, the products of which had 
recently heen an important part of these ex- 
ports; and when the value of all merchandise 
exported declined to only $23,145,000 in April 
last, and to $23,701,000 in May, it was believed 
that the increase of manufactures shipped 
abroad would be discontinued for a consider- 
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able time. But the total for June was $35,- 
000,000, and a. continued advance through the 
remainder of the year was noted, the monthly 
average for the last six months having been 
$44,631,000. The sales of iron and steel prod- 
ucts abroad have by no means been stopped 
by an advance of prices here exceeding 100 
per cent. The official figures for December 
are not yet accessible, but those for the 
eleven months ending with November show 
a total of $95,454,000 in 1899, as against $74,- 
722,000 in 1898 and $56,858,000 in 1897. Tak- 
ing all the manufactures exported in eleven 
months, we find their percentage of the‘total 
increased from 254% in 1898 to 3014 in 1899, 
or front $279,500,000 to $342,500,000. Twenty 
years ago the percentage was only 16. On the 
other hand the imports of raw materials have 
increased from only 20 per cent. of all the 
imports in 1885, and 26 per cent. in 1898, to 
33 per cent. last year. 
Only a dozen years ago our imports ex- 
ceeded our exports, and the total excess of 
exports over imports for the three successive 
years, 1887, 1888 and 1889, was less than 
$30,000,000. How great is the contrast when 
we turn to the last three calendar years, 
which show an excess of exports amounting 
to $1,454,000,000 ! To offset this enormous 
creditor balance abroad in favor of the 
United States there have been net imports of 
$148,000,000 in gold, and when allowance is 
made for exports of $73,000,000 in silver, 
there remains nearly $1,380,000,000 to be ac- 
counted for. There are various estimates of 
the sums paid in freight charges, required 
‘for interest payments in Europe, and taken 
to foreign lands by American tourists. If 
we say $200,000,000 a year, there still remains 
an apparent balance of $780,000,000. There is 
evidence tending to show that American se- 
curities to the value of about $400,000,000 
have been returned to us from abroad dur- 
ing the last two years. The deduction of this 
amount would leave $380,000,000. We may 
still be loaning money abroad, but it should 
be remembered that the estimates used above 
are based upon no exact records. No one 
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can ascertain just how the account stands 
now, but everybody can see that these have 


been three great years for American trade 
with the. rest of the world. 





Financial Items. 


THERE has been filed in Jersey City a mort- 
gage for $12,282,000, given by the Guayaquil 
& Quito Railway Company, of Ecuador, to 
secure an issue of bonds for the cost of ex- 
tending the company’s road from Chimbo to 
Quito, a distance of 230 miles. 


.-.-In an article on financial growth in 
New York, published on the 21st ult., we said 
that the number of shares sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange for the full year (the 
returns for December were then wanting) 
could “ scarcely fall below 175,000,000.’ Com- 
plete returns show that the number was 175,- 
053,835, which may be compared with 112,- 
000,000 in 1898, 77,324,000 in 1897, 54,000,000 
in 1896, and 116,307,000 in 1882, the largest 
total on record previous to last year. 


....It is estimated that the new cotton 
mills and the additions to old ones in the 
South during 1899 represent an investment of 
$33,700,000 and an increase of 1,800,000 spin- 
dles, but it should be understood that a part 
of this total consists of enterprises announced 
or determined upon, and not of completed 
construction. One authority predicts that the 
new mills to be built in the South this year 
will require 2,000,000 spindles. 


....The final report of the statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture concerning 
the wheat crop makes the yield 547,000,000 
bushels. The average of the five leading 
European estimates of the world’s crop 
points to a total of a little less than 2,500,- 
000,000 bushels, and a decrease of, about 
340,000,000 bushels from the crop of 1898; but 
it is believed that supplies, both visible and 
invisible, show an increase equal to about 
two-thirds of that loss. 


....The coal output in the United States in 
1899 was 244,581,000 tons, a total which for 
the first time placed this country ahead of 
Great Britain as a coal producer. The output 
of pig iron, 13,649,000 tons, was larger than 
that of 1898 by nearly 14 per cent. The ad- 
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vance in the prices of iron and steel was one 
of the most remarkable features of the year. 
The increase in the price of pig iron was 
about 120 per cent., while the advance in the 
price of tue manufactured products was 106 
per cent. : 


...-The annual report of thé New York 
State Banking Department shows how great 
has been the recent growth of the trust com- 
panies. During the fiscal year (which ended - 
on September 30th) eight new trust com- 
panies were organized and at least five oth- 
ers were in the course of organization when 
the year closed. The combined capital and 
paid in surplus of these thirteen corporations 
was about $22,000,000. The fifty-two com- 
panies reporting on July Jst had resources of 
$722,000,000 in the aggregate, or $195,000,000 
more than was reported on January Ist, 1899, 
by: the forty-nine companies in business at 
that time. 


....-The statement just out of the Trust 
Company of America, of which Ashbel P. 
Fitch is president, shows total resources of 
$11,974,699.78. The capital is $2,500,000 and 
the surplus is the same amount. The un- 
divided profits are $135,605, or, allowing $50,- 
000 for the expenses of organization, $85,605 
net. The entire capital and surplus of the 
company is invested in United States bonds, 
New York City securities and dividend-pay- 
ing railroad securities. The directors include 
such well-known men as William Barbour, 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Frank Jay Gould, An- 
son R. Flower, Henry S. Redmond, S. C. T. 
Dodd and John R. Hegeman. 


....Dividends announced: 


Pacific Fire Insurance Co., 5 per cent., semi- 
annual, on demand. 

Colorado & Southern Railway (1st Pre- 
ferred), 2 per cent., payable February 14. 

.-.-Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
Stocks during the past week were : 


BANKS. 
Broadway.............. 240 { Mechanics’ ............ 193 
Butchers and Drovers’ 96| Mechanics & Traders’. 100 
City (new stock)....... 200 | Wamsam................. 180 
Commerce......... ... 266| Ninth.. -- 90 
Importers & Traders’., 525 | Pacific................0. 178 
Irviug... .............. 180} Republic............... 214 

TRUST COMPANIES. 
Guaranty........... ~.621 | State .................4004% 
North American..... 14844 ; Trust Co. of Ameriea.202 
Produce Exchange. ..180 
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A CIRCULAR letter dated January 13th 
to the agency directors of the New York 
Life Insurance Company sets forth that 
they have been repeatedly urged by the 
Home Office to spend very little time in talk- 
ing with agents of other companies who 
come forward with the idea of transferring 
their services; that a.rule was several years 
ago established that no December brokerage 
business would be accepted; that experience 
has proved the large number of agents who 
in the month of December are uncertain and 
floating have no permanent value to a com- 
pany—nor has their business any; that 
agents who come from other companies are 
almost sure, having begun the habit of 
change, to go to still other. companies, later 
on; that business which goes on and then 
off is not desirable, and that the shifting 
sort of agents are not wanted. Therefore a 
rule has been made that agency directors 
must under no circumstances approach an 
agent of another company with a view to se- 
curing him; and that if an agent who is or 
within three months previous has been in the 
employ of another company approaches with 
an intimation of transfer he must be in- 
formed that no such thing can even be con- 
sidered until he exhibits a proper release 
from his present or last company, certify- 
ing also that his accounts are square and his 
work has been of a good character. This 
rule is declared to bé imperative, and to be 
an independent one of the New York Life, 
not a reciprocal arangement with other com- 
panies. 

Concerning the above it is not needful to 
say more than that the rule is wholesome 
and excellent: 


....Two recent cases of settlement of life 
policies are quite in contrast. In one a $100,- 
000 policy had acquired additions of $50,490, 
and had cost the insured $95,788. In the 


other, a $50,000 policy had cost the insured 
$4,950 and realized $54,950 to the estate. 
One netted what'is called “ profit to the in- 
sured” of $54,702; the other, $50,000, the 
face of the policy, no account being taken of 
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interest cn premiums. Apparently the former 
had been in force many years and the latter 
only a short time. The latter was on the 
“whole premium return” plan, the policy 
carrying with it the return of all paid in 
upon it. This can be done, as anything de- 
sired in the insurance line can be, at a suit- 
able price. If asked whether we approve 
such forms of policy we should have to say 
no as a general proposition; yet for persons 
who like forms of that sort they are well 
adapted and desirable. 


....After sufficient time for consideration, 
the State Attorney-General has decided that 
the Insurance Superintendent has not stated 
enough facts to form a cause of procedure 
against the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation. There is no evidence that the asso- 
ciation is insolvent, or has exceeded its law- 
ful powers, or has failed to comply with any 
provision of law, or is doing business fraud- 
ulently. It may be true, says the Attorney 
General, that the Superintendent cannot be 
held responsible for the conduct of corpora- 
tions of this class unless the law definitely 
gives him power, but it is equally true that 
the State’s law officer can do nothing unless 
the Superintendent puts sufficient facts be- 
1ore him. LEach. of these officials thus dis- 
claims responsibility by pleading non pos- 
sumus. No comment seems to be called for. 

....Lhe Prudential Insurance Company, of 
Newark, N. J., have recently made some pur- 
‘chases of real estate in order to have room 
for additional buildings on account of the in- 
creasing business of the company. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF PROVI- 
DENCH, R. I. 

The annual statement: of the Providence 
Washington Insurance Company, issued Janu- 
ary Ist, shows total assets of $2,062,260. The 
unearned premium. reserve is $869,432, and the 
net surplus is $486,794. This company is over 
one hundréd and one years old, having issued 
its first policy January 14, 1799. The President 
is J. H. DeWolf, and the Secretary is BD. L. 
Watson. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company, 
of Philadelphia, which was incorporated in 
1825, is now represented in all the. States and 
Territories of the Union. Its seventy-fourth 
annual statement, published elsewhere in this 
issue, shows total assets January 1st of $5,171,- 
306 ; reserve for re-insurance and all other 
claims, $2,589,460, and a surplus over all li- 
abilities of $2,181,845. 'The President of the 
company is R. Dale Benson, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent is John L. Thomson. 


THE GREENWICH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Since its organization in 1834 the Greenwich 

Insurance Company has conducted an uninter- 

rupted and successful business. The sixty-fifth 

annual statement, just issued, shows assets, 

January: 1, 1900, of $1,708,000, as against $1,- 

624,758 a year ago. The reserve premium fund, 

New York standard, is $811,956, and the re- 

serve for losses and all other claims is $349,805. 

The net surplus is $346,238, the surplus as 

regards policy holders being $546,238. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The ninetieth annual statement of the 
American Fire Insurance Company, of Phila- 
delphia, appears this week. The total assets 
January Ist were $2,626,441, the reserve for re- 
insurance and all other claims $1,737,506, the 
net surplus over all liabilities $388,934. While 
the year just ended has been a trying one for 
all fire insurance companies, the American en- 
ters upon the last decade of its first century 
with the fullest confidence that the year just 
begun will show satisfactory results. The 
President is Thomas H. Montgomery, the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer is Richard Maris. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 
COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The Directors of the Provident Life and 

Trust Company, of Philadelphia, have made 

public their thirty-fifth annual report and bal- 

ance sheet, which shows that their conserva- 
tive methods and’ careful management still con- 
tinue to bring satisfactory results. During the 
year just ended 4,973 policies have been writ- 
ten, insuring $13,752,103, and the total amount 
of insurance now outstanding is $128,740,464. 

The total assets of the company December 31, 

1899, were $40,037,989, and the surplus amount- 

ed to $4,633,792. The capital is $1,000,000. 

During the life of the company it has paid to 

policy holders the sum of $34,297,725. Samuel 

R. Shipley is President, and Joseph Ashbrook 

Manager of Insurance Department. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
NEW YORK. 


The Home Life Insurance Company, whose 
fortieth annual statement is just published, 
continues to show from year to year a gratifying 
increase in its business. It has now in force 
26,262 policies, amounting to $49,258,697, an 
increase for 1899 of $3,684,316. The assets are 
$11,348,859, and the total liabilities $10,145,580, 
leaving a net surplus of $1,203,278, a gain since 
last January of $50,310, or nearly 4% per cent. 
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The total income for the year was $2,372,130, an 
increase of $160,064 over 1898. Since the Home 
Life Insurance Company was organized in 1860 
it has received from policy holders $32,887,028, 
and has returned to policy holders and now holds 
for their benefit $33,341,452. The President is 
George E. Ide, the Vice-President is William M. 
St. John, and the Secretary is Ellis W. Gladwin. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has published its statement for the 
year ending December 31, 1899, that being the 
forty-eighth year of its honorable and useful 
career. The record of new business is 9,124 
policies issued, representing insurances of $19,- 
552,550. The outstanding risks at the close of 
the year amounted to $123,980,438, an increase 
during 1899 of $8,300,000—-the largest gain in 
any year since 1892. While death claims. were 
somewhat larger than in 1898, the amount paid 
for surrendered insurance was considerably less, 
owing doubtless to the better business condi- 
tions which have prevailed. Total payments to 
policy holders were $2,616,505. The total as- 
sets December 30, 1899, were $23,819,937, a 
gain for the year of $1,784,489. The net sur- 
plus is $1,984,822, an increase of $25,319. The 
President of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company is John A. Hall, and the Sec- 
retary is Henry M. Phillips. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


The fifty-fourth annual statement of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company shows "the 
same steady and, healthful growth which has 
characterized the business of this company for 
many years. During the year just ended 4,612 
new policies have been written, amounting to 
$11,377,174. This is a gain over the new busi- 
ness of the previous year of $1,906,308. There 
were in force December 31, 1899, 27,364 policies, 
amounting to $74,933,729, a net gain in the year 
of $5,416,511. The payments to policy holders 
for the year 1899, including death claims, ma- 
turing endowments, dividends and surrendered 
policies, amounted to $1,671,377. The assets of 
the company on the first of January, 1900, were 
$15,011,248, an increase for the year of $1,146,- 
666. It should be borne in mind, however, that 


‘it is the custom of the State Mutual Life As- 


surance Company to charge to the profit and | 
loss account the premiums paid on bonds pur- 
chased. placing them on the books at par. If 
we add the excess of market value of the securi- 
ties above their cost, the uncollected premiums 
and accrued interest, the total assets are $16,- 
109,174. The .total liabilities are $14,518,776, 
thus leaving a surplus by the Massachusetts 
standard of $1,590,398. It is interesting to note 
the growth of the company during the past ten 
years, as shown by the following figures : 


December 31, 1889, Assets ............eeeees $5 659, 204.46 
“4 FG 2! bens Sard aces eneee 16,109,174.77 
44 “* 1889, Insurance in force. ... 30,476,430.00 
“ “ss 1899, “ “ is 2 74,933,729 00 


I'he total income in the year 1889 was $1,432,- 
802. The income in 1899 was $3,533,077.71. 

The President is Col. A. George Bullock and 
the Secretary .is Henry M. Witter. 
















































Pebbles. 


“TI pon’t care for your poem, ‘The Song 
of the Lark,’ ” remarked the editor, The poet 
sighed wearily. “To tell the truth,” he replied, 
“TI myself much prefer the lay of the hen.”— 
Philadelphia Record. 


-“So you are the happy father of trip- 
lets? What are you going to call them ?” 
“ Gridiey, Brumby, and Lawton.” ‘“ Why do you 
select dead heroes only?” “ Well, you can al- 
ways be pretty sure that a dead hero isn’t going 
to do something else next.”—Chicago T'imes- 
Herald. 

.TuHEeE Ruse THAT FarLep.—The Indians 
had “bound their captive to the stake, when the 
conventional happy thought struck the latter. “If 
you burn me,” he explained, “the sun will be 
darkened to- morrow.’ “ You will find,” replied 
the Indian, “if you calculate the parallax to 
the forty-third decimal place, that the eclipse 
does not take place until the day after to- 
morrow.” Saying which, for these simple chil- 
dren of the forest were all graduates of the 
government schools, they proceeded with their 
barbaric slaughter.—Detroit Journal. 


...' Why do you go to Vassar?” 
I. asked of my heart’s own queen. 
“ Because,” she said, “I want to be 
A little Vassarline.” 
But she changed her mind, the fickle 
maid, 
As she’d done many times before; 
’Twas not, she confessed, that she liked 
Vassar less, 
But she really liked Bryn Mawr. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


....The two old friends, as has been nar- 
rated before, met again, after years of separa- 
tion. “By the way, Gagster,” said Throggins, 
“do you remember that snub-nosed, cross-eyed 
little Tilbury girl, with a face on her that would 
ditch an express train? She used to live some- 


where in your neighborhood, i think.” “Oh, 
yes, [ remember her perfectly,” replied Gagster. 
““ What ever became of her?” “I am sorry to 


disappoint you, Throggins ”—here is where the 
variation comes in—* but I have not the slight- 
est idea. I didn’t marry her! ”—Chicago T'rib- 
une. 

.A CHEMICAL E.XPERIMENT.—Gentlemen, 
I will now endeavor to show you the combusti- 
bility of chemical compounds. This experiment, 
you perhaps know, is delightfully dangerous; it 
has undoubtedly caused more deaths in various 
schools and colleges than any other experiment 
known to science. Only yesterday three labora- 
tories were totally wrecked and five hundred 
and fifty-seven students were instantly killed 
during the performance of this experiment. 
When exposed to view, gentlemen, it explodes 
with terrific violence. A slight jar will set it 
off, therefore no one is allowed to wink or 
breathe whiie the substance is in the room. 
Those men under the chairs may save them- 


‘selves some inconvenience by climbing up into 


the gallery. That pale individual who is push- 
ing vigorously against the door might better 
save his strength for future emergencies. The 
door, gentlemen, is doubly locked and barred. 
Don’t be alarmed at that distant rumbling; my 
assistants are only bringing the compound up 
the stairs and the bomb-proof cases are heavy. 
Before the experiment begins I feel obliged to 
inform that fleshy person in the further corner 
that he ‘had better get up from his knees and 
open his eyes_so he may get the full benefit of 
the lecture. Everything is now ready. I will 
hasten below to the a | _ eall for the 
Cambridge fire encouragers while my assistant 
performs the experiment.—Harvard Lampoon. 


Pebbles—Puzzles 






Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send ‘‘Sleepy-Time Stories,” by 
Maud Ballington Booth; illustrated by Maud 
Humphrey. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals and my finals, when read in con- 
nection, will spell the name of a church festival, 
which occurs in January. 

Reading across: 1, A feminine name; 2, an 
Italian city, the site of an old and famous uni- 
versity; 38, a king of the Lapithe; 4, a cele- 
brated Roman naturalist. J. A. M. B. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in wound, but not in heal; 
My second, in plunder, but not in steal ; 
My third is in purser, but not in make; 
My fourth is in fences, but not in gate; 
My fifth is in bears, but not in cub; 
My sixth is in polish, but not in rub ; 
My seventh is in rivet, but not in ‘pail; 
My eighth is in vessel, but not in sail ; 
My ninth is in bass, but not in trout ; 
And my whole we like to talk about. 
PHOEBE B. BEEBE, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of eighty-seven letters, and am 
a quotation ogre ae to literature. 

My 4, 15, 81, 54, 1, 44, and 58, 9, 36, 2, 46, 45, 
21 is the full name of the author "of the quota- 
tion; he died nineteen years ago this month; 
my 31, 60,:65, 41, 13, 56, 48, 7, 833 isa religious 
denomination spamed, after a friend of the au- 
thor; my 38, 2, 78, 27, and 5, 25, 58, 73 is 
the name of : Sad "known English essayist and 
io: my 67, 23, 85, 8, 50, 87 and 51, 59, 64, 

6, 22, was an English prelate, Bishop of Roches- 
ter; my 29. 69, 84, 11, 68, 40 was the surname 
of a colonial official ; my 82, 19, 49, 26 is the 
surname of a lawyer i in one of Dickens’ 8 novels; 
my 66, 80, 86 was the first man, according to 
the Old Norse mythology; my 52, 72, 34 is the 
poetic name of an Asiatic region; my 70, 6, 47, 
32 is the scene of a famous miracle ; ; my 62, 30, 
83, 37, 77, 28, 74 is a hae sacred under the 
Jewish law; my 17, 35, 20, 48, 39, 42 is an 
artistic poetic form; my ” 38, 18, 71, 76, 61 
is the name of two French tragedies b two 
famous French authors; my 55, 63, 10, 75, 57, 
14 is a well known epic poem. 

Te: Ma BE 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 1ira. 


A HitppEen Lisprary.—1, Once Upon a Time; 2, 
A Dau oy of the Revolution ; 3, A Lady of Qual- 
ity ; A Quiet Road; 5, "My Study Fire; 6, 
When’ All the Woods Are Green; 7, In the New 
England Fields and Woods; 8, ‘This Country of 
Ours; 9, Little Rivers; 10, Pennyroyal and Mint; 
11, The ead Highway; 12, Some Colonial 
Homesteads ; gainst Human Nature ; 

Old Virginia aah Her Neighbors; 15, Colonial 
Dame; 16, bee gh be or and Byways; 17, Sharp 
Eyes; 18,>Bird Neighbors; 19, Upon the Tree- 
tops: 20, A Forest Orchid; 21, Sweet William ; 
22, A Bachelor Maid ; 23; In ‘the Old ag 
House ; 24, The Hon. Peter pe 25, 
Federal Judi e; 26, Lin McLean; Miss Nine 
Barrow; , Equality ; 29, The *scumes of 
Choice: Pig The Supply at St. Agatiia’s; 31, 
Miss Grace of All Souls’; 32, From a Girl’s Point 
of View; 33, An PY a eyed Conspiracy ; 34, Adam 
Johnston’s Son; 35, The Coming People; 36, An 
Inheritance; 37, A Soldier of Fortune ; 
Singular Life: An Unwilling Maid; 
Jerome; 41, The Parson’s Proxy; 42, we Day’ 
Courtehip "48, American Peeress ; 44, A Gol + 
See 4 K,3 Year in the Fields; 46, Mrs. Ger- 

47, Th House: 48, Pippins and Cheese, 

poss se pe bs —Salmagundi., 


, 











Personals. 


M. Lovuperr, the President of France, longs 
for life on a farm. He tells his friends that if 
he lives through his term he will not again 
be a candidate for office, but» will go to end 
his days “on the old farm at Marsanne.” 

....The Guardian Angel Orphan Asylum in 
Chicago, with its 400 inmates, was for many 
years sustained by an endowment and contribu- 
tions from the late Henry Wischmeyer, who 
came to that city from Germany at the age of 
seventeen, obtained employment as a laborer, 
and in later years acquired a fortune by in- 
vestments in real estate. 

....In the paper mills of Governor Crane, of 
Massachusetts, at Dalton in that State, there 
has been no strike during three generations of 
management by his family. There are not a 
few aged men in the town, former employees 
in the mills, whose sole duty now is to walk 
to the manager’s office and draw their pay—for 
service loyally rendered in the past. ; 

...-Malietoa Tanus, who was declared to be 
king of Samoa by Chief Justice Chambers, has 
asked for an education. His request was for- 
warded by Consul-General Osborn, now at 
Apia, to Secretary Hay, who has approved it 
and has suggested in a note to Great Britain 
and Germany that the three Powers pay the 
expenses of the young man while he attends 
school in Europe. 

....At the suggestion of some of the friends 
of Gen. John M. Palmer, the candidate of the 
Gold Democrats for the Presidency in 1896, 
Senator Cullom recently introduced a bill in- 
creasing the' old veteran’s pension from $50 to 
$100 a month. When this came to the knowl- 
edge of the General he promptly sent to the 
Senator a letter declining the proposed increase, 
and the bill was reluctantly withdrawn. 


....The Earl of Ava, of the Seventeenth 
Hussars, who died last week of wounds re- 
ceived at Ladysmith, was the eldest son of the 
Marquis of Dufferin, formerly Viceroy of India, 
who has also been Governor-General of Canada 
and held many important diplomatic offices. 
The Harl of Ava’s successor as heir to the 
marquisate is Lord Terence Blackwood, whose 
wife was formerly Miss Flora Davis, of New 
York. 

..--Mrs. Sarah Doron Terry, of Philadel- 
phia, the oldest Daughter of the Revolution, of 
whose advanced age we spoke on this page last 
week, has passed away. She died on the 14th 
inst., in her 109th year. She remembered that 
in her childhood she assisted her adopted mother 

‘ 
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in cooking a meal for General Washington. 


Mrs. Terry had never been ill, and she ‘retained 
her faculties in a remarkable degree to the 
end of her life. 


....T'wo grandsons of Li Hung Chang. ar- 
rived at San Francisco from China,,last week, 
with Dr. Walter Lambuth, formerly a mission- 
ary at Soo Chow, but now Secretary of the 
Southern Methodist’ Episcopal Board of Mis- 
sions. His home is in Nashville, and the young 
men will prepare themselves there for a-course 
in Vanderbilt University....They are accom- 
plished Chinese scholars, but have studied Eng- 
lish only two years. ‘ 


...-Richard .Doddridge . Blackmore, who 
wrote a dozen novels and will be remembered 
as the author of only one of them, his. master- 
piece, “ Lorna Doone,” died on the 21st inst. 
at the age of seventy-four... He was a graduate 
of Oxford, and was called to the bar. He pub- 
lished two volumes of poems and two novels 
before “* Lorna Doone,” but with that work first 
appealed successfully to the public. It is nar- 
rated that eighteen publishers ‘declined with 
thanks” the manuscript of that great story, and 
that the nineteenth, who accepted it, sold but 
few copies until several years after its first 
appearance, when the marriage of the Marquis 
of Lorne in some curious way brought it to 
the attention of the reading world. Mr. Black- 
more was a successful market gardener and a 
recognized authority on fruit-growing. 


....dames Pyle, whose name was widely 
known in connection with preparations for house- 
hold use, died in New York last’ week at the 
age of seventy-six. His size made him an -ob- 
ject of attention, for he was six feet five inches 
tall, with well proportioned figure. His sturdy 
independence was shown in his business career ; 
he determined in his youth that he would never 
work under another man’s direction, and from 
the beginning of his life up to the time when 
his sons became old enough to assist him he 
declined to take a partner. He was a warm 
friend of Horace Greeley, who asked him one 
day nearly forty years ago why he did not ad- 
vertise. He replied that he could not afford it; 
whereupon Mr. Greeley. proposed that he should 
advertise for one year in the T'ribune, with the 
understanding ihat at the end he should pay 
nothing if he was not satisfied with the results. 
The offer was accepted, and Mr. Pyle paid glad- 
ly at the close of the year. He afterward ad- 
vertised very widely. He was a member. of 
the Baptist Church and had been interested all 
his life in the work of that Church, 
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“ Fevil Dispositions 
Are Early Shown.” 


Just so evil in the blood comes out in 
shape of scrofula, pimples, etc., in 
children and young people. Taken in 
time it can be eradicated by using Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, America’s Greatest Medit- 
cine. E vitalizes and enriches the blood. 


9 of 
Hood Sa dQ / 
mm Never Disappoints 


19 NATURED B : 
G00r HOSE RAISE ES 


GAIL " 















EAGLE | 
BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK: 
SBk BABIES ARMiEks.. 


s 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N. Y, | 














TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists refund 
pe mee if it failsto cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on each 
Ox, \. 
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COMPANY'S EXTRACT Y | 
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From Grower to Cousumer. The Finest 


EAS and COFFEES 
At % ee eice Oe, 


inducements, 
No Presents. Special terms to Clergymen, Institutions, 
No Discounts. Farmers, and large consumers. 
Try goods before paying for them. Full particulars free. 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 290 (Dept. D), New York, N. Y. 


"TTS A PLEASURE 





TO PLANT 





Vick’s seeds under our modern method 
of seed selling, No uncertainties, 
Definite quantities for a definite price. 


Vick’s Seeds 


make vegetable and floral cultivation pleasent 
and profitable when sown in accordance with 
instructions given in our free book—Gardea 
and Floral Guide for 1900, Tells how, when 
and where to plant to obtain best results. 
Tell us what you wish to grow. 


<S“JAMES VICK’S SON’S 
3 Cortland St.,Rochester,N.Y. 














-PACKARD'S 


_ A school that makes a specialty of each stu 
individual instruction in all commercial branches. 
A school that hasa successful record of forty-two years, in 
which it has prepared nearly 20,000 young men and women for 
business—thousands of them prominent in the commercial world ~ 


PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


101 E. 23d St., New York (Cor. 4th Ave.). 


Now is an especially favorable time for the enro 
shorthand students who wish to pre 
before summer vacation. Ask for Catalogue O. Phone 101—18, 









to-day. 
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JHE DOWAGER 
CORSET — 


FOR STOUT FICURES. 


The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 
requirements of stout figures. 
in three lengths: 


Made 
Sizes 22 to 43 inch. 


Style 550, heavy coutille, satteen strips: Sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 
81 to 96, $2 25; 87 to 48, $2.50. White, drab and black. y 68.00; 


Style 550, summer netti white only: si: 00 ; 
81 to 86. $2.25; BT to 43, $2.50. a a ee 

Style 614, fine satteen, Italian finish; sizes 22 to 80, $8.50; 
81 to 36, $8.75; 87 to 43, $4.00. White, drab and black. mm 


Royal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets 
ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Ask your dealer first. If he can’t supply you, a money-order 

sent us, with size, length, and color plainly specified will, bring 

corset to you free of expense. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY. 


WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
sone (73 Dr SAACOMPSON) EYEWATER 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 

PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 


Private parties conducted by Prof. Camille, Thurwanger, 31 Pierce 
Bidg., Bostor. Pocket Guide Book of Paris free ; send stamp. 


Extra long, long, and medium. 














THE SHOREHAM, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Within five minutes walk of the Executive Mansion, 
Treasury, War, Navy and State Departments. One 
square from St. John’s Church, 
American and European Plans, Absolutely Fire- 
proof, JOHN T. DEVINE. 








Knickerbocker Special 


South-Western Limited, 


Famous Trains between 
CINCINNATI, 
- CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 


BOSTON, 
NEW YORK, 
WASHINGTON, 


Big Four Route 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
- CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 


Cafe, Library, Dining and Sleeping Cars. 


W. J. LYNCH, = W. P. DEPPE, 
Genl. Pass. & Tkt. Agt.' Asst. G. P. and T. A. 
Crncrnatt, O. 4 

















HAWAIL 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
JAPAN AND CHINA. 











Via the shortest transcontinental route—The 
New York Central, connecting directly with every 
line across this continent—the great through-car 
line between the East and the West. Complete 
information from New York Central Ticket 


Agents. 


For a copy of ‘* The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send a 1-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, 
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paris- 900 een Oe oF yg and 
tered for Paris Exposition Oberaimmergan "Passion 

Play and Tour of Europe, start June 30; booking now. —_ 

Thirty other Spring and Summer Excursions. Special fea. 

career -apoepibonal advantages. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

PARIS IN 1900 

A WORD TO THE WISE 


n Endea’ 
state organizations have already booked with us. Personally 
conducted parties. Membership restricted. 

THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 


Home Office, 610 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass 220 Broadway, St. 
Paul Bidg., New ann 1011 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 621 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago. . 


‘The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
- BUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


75 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


YOUR WIFE and COATES 
CLIPPERS 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. Clip the 
boy’s hair. Clip your beard. 


Ask your Hardware dealers for ‘‘Basy 


Ruaning Ball Bearing, ”? and have 
** Coates Easy Running ’* Or send for 











no other. Stam 
Illustrated Circular 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Rouse-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Crockery, China and Glassware. 


Kitchen and Laundry Furniture and Utensils Cel- 


lar and Stable Furnishings; Cleaning and Pollshing Materia teria 8; 
Brooms, Brushes, 
Cedar and Camphor 


—— ter 
moc : Bl ek Room, oy 
ar FM Afternoon Tea ettles, Co: 


chines ; Voyagers’ Lamps, ‘ac, & 


Goods delivered free to ony part of the Greater New York, or 
pet os packed and delive to any station within 100 miles 
e 


130 and 132 West 42d-Street, 
BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW: YORK. 














The Fear of Humbug 


Prevents Many People From Trying 
a Good Medicine. 


Stomach troubles are so and in most cases so obstinate 
to cure that people are apt to look with suspicion on any remedy 
claiming to be a radical, permanent cure for dyspepsia and indiges- 
tion. Many such pride themselves on theiz acuteness in never 
being humbugged, especially in medicines, 

This fear of being humbugged can be carried too far, so far, in 





| fact, that many people suffer for years with weak digestion rather 


than risk a little time and money in faithfully testing the claims 
made of a preparation so reliable and universally used as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vastly diffe:ent in one im- 
portant respect from ordinary proprietory medicines for the reason 
that they are not a secret patent medicine, no secret is made of their 
ingredients, but analysis shows them to contain the natural digest- 
ive ferments, pure aseptic pepsin, the digestive acids, Golden Seal, 
bismuth, hydrastis and nux. They are not cathartic, neither do 
they act powerfully on any organ, but they cure indigestion on the 
common sense plan of digesting the food eaten thoroughly before 
it has time to ferment, sour and cause the mischief. This is the 
only secret of their success, 

Cathartic pills never have and never can cure indigestion and 

it h troubles b they act entirely on the bowels, whereas 
the whole trouble is really in the stomach, 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets taken after meals digest the food. 
That is all there is to it. Food not digested or half digested is 
poison, asit creates gas, acidity, headaches, palpitation of the heart, 
loss of flesh and appetite and many other troubles which are often ~ 





called by some other name, 


They are sold by druggists everywhere at 50 cents per package. 
Address F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., for little book on 
stomach diseases, sent free. 


Produce Exchange 
Trust Company. 


STANDARD OIL BUILDING, 
26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Capital, .. - - - - $2,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $2,500,000 


Solicits the accounts of Merchants, Corporations, 
Estates and Banks, 

PAYS INTEREST ON BALANCES, 

It is designated by the Banking Department as a legal 
depositary for Savings Banks, State Banks, and Bankers; 
and is a depositary for funds of the City and State of 
New York. ; 

Lends money on approved collateral ; acts as Trustee, 
Registrar, and Transfer Agent, and accepts all Trust 
Company business. 





EDWIN GOULD, President. 

GEN. SAMUEL THOMAS, 1st Vice-President. 
GEO. WILLIAM BALLOU, 2nd Vice-President. 
WILLIAI1 H. TAYLOR, 3rd Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HILTON, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 
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~~ We cy - 
Special Trial 
Offer New and SIES 
Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies, side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming beyond con- 
ception. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, mar- 
vels in beauty and true to color? If not, you have 
not seen the beauty and perfection now attained. 
Asa trial offer, we will mail for 25 cents: 
50 seeds Pansy Giant, Pure Snow White, 


’ 
50 Coal Black 

50 “* nae «Cardinal Red, 
so *# ss “Bright Yellow, 
50 * * «Azure Blue, 

50 * vad ae Bright Violet, 


50 * sh ‘* Striped, Variegated, 
A little book on Pansies, telling all about culture, etc. 
A Booklet of 9% pages on House Plants; tells just 
how tocare for every kind of window plant. 
THE MAYFLOWER m zine 8 months; finest 
publication on Flowers and Gardening. And our 
Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored Plates. 
The? Pansies, 2 Books, Mayflower and Cat’g, 25c. 
Our Catalogue for 1900-25th Anniversary 
Edition—greatest Book of ‘Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 poss 500 
illustrations, 9 colored plates, will be maile free 
to any who anticipate purchasing. Great Novelties 
in Sweet Scented and Tuberous Rex Begonias, Gera- 
niums, Fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine, Gooseflower, 
Caladiums, Everblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladi- 
olus, Roses, Phloxes, Giant Pzony, Lilies, Palms, 
Carnations, Primroses, Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas, 
Verbenas, Tomatoes, Strawberries, etc. 
John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 


ASK YOUR BANK FOR ONE. 

UP-TO-DATE progressive busi- 

ness people are using our 
New Style Check Books. The 
3-to-a-page book, bound in flexi- 
ble leather, is the handsomest 
Check Book made. We have a 
Special Book at $3.75. Any 
Bank Title furnished. Sears & 
White, Stationers and Printers, 
49 Broad Street, New York. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL 


Send your name and address to us on a 
postal and we will mail you one of our 


Pocket Almanacs, 1900 


40TH YEAR. 
146 William Street, - New York. 














The MIDDLESEX 





r857.. BANKING COMPANY 1900 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of Ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
BRTC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
TRUST CO., 


234 Fifth Avenue. 66 Broadway. 
OAPIPAL . 33. EEA. TR $1,000,000. 
OFFERS ITS SERVICES IN THE MATTER OF 

Taking entire charge of Mértgages on Real Estate. 
Collecting interest, paying the es, and insuring build- 
* ings. vollectin ip ogee and apt ysl in 
mortgages are ° roceeds w reinvested o 
held subject to check, > 
And alt Trusts enogeee te conformity with the laws of 
any State or of U. S. 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, President 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Ist Viée-Presdt. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2d Vice-Presdt. 
ALFRED B. MACLAY, Sec. and Treas. 
FRED’K GORE KING, Ass't Sec. and Ass’t Treas. 


36 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


FISK & ROBINSON, 


BANKERS. - 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


HARVEY EDWARD FISK. GEORGE H. ROBINSON- 
Member New York Stock Exchange ’ 
Our Customers 


28 YEARS tteve Tested... 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages. 
List of Mortgages issued monthly, Will mail to any address, 
Write Us for One Proof. 
ELLSWORTH & dQ ONES, 
John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Cu1caco. 
Home office established 1871, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

















WHSTHRN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
OHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





SECURITY, | CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 
THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OP THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 


OFFER 
tional facilities for th ok 5 
quceptlones "Eomes alictadenk ae 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and conventence of 
customers. ‘ 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 
And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock 
an ate iat niga shi pom on balances passe 
sepuriicn tated Exchanges r end sold yn 
High-class M ‘and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU ced PINE STS.. N.Y. 


27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
Government ano 
Municipal Bonds 


_ BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR 
FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVF 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 


BANKERS, 
81 NASSAU 8T.,. (Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan. In Jast six 
hen have placed over $300,000.00 without a default 
in princi or interest. References, al! Bankers, 
Capitalists, Judges and Business Men tor whom I am 
loaning. | Write for further particulars. Send for 
pamphlet, ‘‘ About Oklahoma,” free. 
W WW. RAGAN. Grrarr. OxLaRoMs. 





UOTATIONS FURNISHED 








Pre) 
holt tmadliendlialinncllins cliadltn cilia itn lial thin tlin hinted 
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We have sold our Real Estate 
Mortgages for 2{ years 
without loss to any in- | 
vestor. 

We now offer carefully selected 

_ first mortgages from the 
tich black-waxy belt of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

Principal and 6% interest guar- 
anteed, 


Send for pamphlet. 


ang 
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‘THE BUNNELL & ENO INV.CO, 
Bullitt Building, Phila., Pa, 


Address the Company, or 
S.'E. MORSE, 1st Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 
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DIVIDENDS 





NEW YORK . 
inna 46 Wal Bitecs New tou OO 
The Board of Trustees of this © h declared a 





PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ninety-fifth Dividend. 


A semi annual Dividend of Five cent, is able 
on demand at the office of the Gdnpaky, 32 Pine nerese ew 


York. 
GEORGE JEREMIAH, Secretary. 


New York, January 18, 1900 


The Colorado & Southern Railway Co. 





yable to the holders of recor 
on February 14th, 1900. For the pur 
the transfer books of this Sime pag | will be closed at 3 P. M. on 
January Sist and will be reopened at 10 A. M. on February 15th, 1900. 


The Colorado & Southern Railway Co. 


By HARRY BRONNER, Assistant Secretary. 





HALLGARTEN & CO., 
Agents for Voting Trustees. 


ELECTIONS 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 11, 1900. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this Bank, held 
January 9, 1900, the following named gentlemen were unanimous- 
ly re-elected Directors. 

* “J. Edward Simmons, 
Cornelius N, Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, 
Charles Stewart Smith, William 8. Opdyke, 

James G. Cannon. , 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, Mr. J. Ed- 
ward Simmons was unanimously re-elected President, and Mr, 
James G. Cannon was unanimously re-elected Vice-President. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier 


INSURANCE 





Robert W. Stuart, 








1851 1900 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. : 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900 $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES 21,835,114.54 
SURPLUS 1,984,822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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The Greenwich Insurance Co. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





Organized in 1834. 





Office, No. 161 Broadway. 





(This company has been uninterrupt- 
: edly and successfully in business 
q Sixty-five Years.) 







65TH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY Ist, 1900. 








ASSETS, . . : : $1,708,000.57 


Cash Capital, . $200,000.00 
i Reserve Premium Fund, New York Standard, 811,956.14 
- 349,805.88 
346,238.55 


‘ $1,708,000.57 
SURPLUS as regards Policy-holders, $546,238.55 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as |! 
____ bestadapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





| Reserve for Losses, and all other claims, 
NET SURPLUS, 
























Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth... 


2 Annual Statement. 
Cash eg sine dbidbb bs recs sp piien 4sanss vibes ®rhenedesokses 





$500,000.00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims........... 1 ian'oee 
Surplus over PER OPNEEDNIIDs 56s cvccgcceccev hens cose onsonecis "338 58 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900................004. $2,626, rriR is 





THOMAS ‘H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
—_———————————— 


sone (vt> Dr SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 






AMERICAN FIRE 


r= usual patriotic cal- 7 
endar is ready for 
distribution and can be se- 
cured free of charge from 
any Continental Agent, or 
send 2c. stamp and we will 


mail it. 





Agente Everywhere. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 


* Insure in an American Company.’ 





FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 
Cc nk Shas all Cash.........cceeeeeeeeeeee oe 1,000,000 00 
Re- ane ‘itesorve.. Pears popeaeniang H 112511 20 
naettled Losses and other claims............ 
Net GMI co os ona gs te uwencsacesoneschespaassse 1.35 9707 & 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1899......... $4,642,499 73 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





THE. INCORPORATED 182. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


CASH CAPITA bisicccsccscccescccccccvsvccccces $400,000 00 
naeneys for. re-insurance and all other 
2,589,460 95 


eecatepaesth Webssuehsicateostissess naseeee 2 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1900........ Sa $5,171,306 21 











Represented in all the States and Territories, 
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Williamsburgh City 
Fire Insurance Company 


OF BROOCELYN, N. Y. 
Organized March 23, 1853. 


Forty-Seventh Annual Statement, Jan, Ist, 1900, 





ASSETS. 


Cash-in Offices - - 

Cash in Banks, a ee 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage, 

LoansonCall - - - - - 

Real Estate owned by Company, - 

Cash in hands ot Agents and in course 
of collection, he ees tiga hry - 

Interest due and accrued, -~ - 

Rents accrued Ssh we a Saat ath Om 

Stocks and Bonds owned by Company, 


$2,004, 746.39 
Book Value of Stock, Jan. 1, 1900, $536. 





SURPLUS, . . = = $1,089,991.92 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve for Reinsurance, - - - 
Losses, Commissions, Taxes, and all 
other Liabilities, except Cap'tal, . - 
Cash Capital, - - - - - - 


588, 328.46 
76,426.01 
250,000.00 
$2,004,746.39 


MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 
F. H. WAY, Secretary. 
F. H. DOUGLASS, General Agent. 
WM. H. BROWN, Assistant Secretary. 
B. W. LYON, Assistant Secretary. 








United States lif Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Extetes now issued by this Company contain the following 
ie: 


‘* After one year from the date of issue, the liability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain in the most important elements of safety and progress. 


All Death Claims Fad WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs been received. 


Active and successful Agents, hin represent this Com. 
any, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
resident, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD.... 

SEO. a. WILLIAMB........ 
RICH'D E, CC 
A. WHEELWRIGHT... 
J. L. KENWAY......... 
WM. T. STANDEN 

















FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
.Prest. Chem. Nat. Bonk 


ope ccgboveccdbocesctace eceevecacccoscesccse er 
B.....F rest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. en 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and most 
efficient disinfectant and purifier in-nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the same cleansing pur- 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the better, it 
is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines and carries them out 
of the system. : 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or after 
eating onions and other odorous vegetables, 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the complexion, it 
whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
ca ic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases whch collect in the stomach and 
bowels; it disinfects the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh, 

All dru s sell charcoal in one form or another, but - 
bly the best charcoal and the most for the money is in Stuart's Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics in tablet farm or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 
mixed with honey. : 5; 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a much-im- 

roved condition of the general health, better complexion, sweet 

reath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is that no possible 
harm can result from their continued use, but on the contrary great 
benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of charcoal, 
says: “I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suf- 
fering from gas in stomach and, bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the 
liver is tly benefited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and although in some sense 
a patent preparation, yet I believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets. 








J. M. ALLEN, President, 


B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 

. B. PIERCE, - . - 
. B. BRAINERD, . Treasurer 
Secretary 


THE RICHEST MEN 


in the United States are generally excellent 
business men, and almost without exception 
show their business sense by carrying large 
sums of life insurance. THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE Co., of New York, has many 
of these men on its books and will send its 
literature to any address showing the man of 
moderate means how he can carry life insurance 
sufficient for his needs at a minimum cost, 


” asat 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
JOHN A. TIicCALL, - = - = President. 
BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 18ST, 1900. 

































ASSETS. LIABILITIES. : 
United States, State oi County and other Bonds Policy Raster At certificate of New York Insurance 
(cost value $18%,312,584), market value, Dec. 81, sages > 1 785 Depa’ hy BBDD. p.ccccccccccccvscoccccesesces $192,024,281 
Bonds and Mortgages (715 first liens) ............... 96,297,517 All ay Ttabiitios? Policy Claims, ‘Annuities 
Real Estate (72 a netaes includin, 12 office buildings) .* 17,082,000 Endowments, etc, awaiting presentment for pay- 
—~> peers — 3 = . ar policies as security is mote ae. Meaghan perece sien ms taeasis 2,990,583 
value thereof, $18,000,000). ........20..cceeeereee »557, () ‘0 e volun’ se 
Deposits in Trust Companies ond Banks, at interest... 10,050,049 by the Com = Ma aaa Nicaea w age 8,507,699 r, 
Stocks of Banks, Trust Companies, ste. ($8,556,282, Accumulated Burpius Funds, voluntarily reserved 
cost value) market value, Dec. 31, 1899................. 5,955,500 d set aside by the Com . to provide Divi- 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds (m aot ah value, $4,177,523).. 8,278,450 an y, mpany, 900. 
Qaerteriy and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, re- dends payable 4 Polley ‘holders Guring 1900, 
serve charged in Liabilities.................c.ceceeceee 2,254,290 and in subsequen 
i Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities.. 3,206,428 First. Payable aE in 1900): 
| Premium og Olicies in force (Legal Reserve to To holders of Accumulation Policies, the 
‘ secure same, $3,400,000)..............- ‘ 1,850,404 period of which matures in 1900......... 178,107 
1 Interest and Rents due and accrued.. 1,889,116 To holders of Annual Dividend A pn . 594,194 


Sucoxp—(Payable ¢ to. Poutey toiders gues 


'o ho ore of 20° ear Period Po cles... a et 
To holders of i5-Year Period Policies. 77928811 
; To holders of 10-Year Period P: 577,687 
j To holders nt 5-Year Divid end Policies... 279,965 


































































































Aggrega cecseeceeceese 28,962,862 
i Le fF Other =e for all other contingenci wna dscaoas 9,065,428 
| TOTAL ASSETS.........0.. 00000-0005 $236,450,348 TOTAL LIABLLITIES....8236,450,348 
CASH INCOME, 1899. EXPENDITURES, 1899. 
4 New mip nee tae pmnitins $1,517,928)... -- $10,856,887 Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities............ $16,022,766 
; Renewal Premiums............-.+++++e++e++eu0 81,781,615 Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values ............++ 6,184,209 
RS Sic, eases 3 Commissions and all other ents to agents ($4,628,- 
Ry — vata aeeitiod 069) on New Business of ¥202,309,080; "M Medical Ex- 
: Bonds.. $6,121,508 aminers’ Fees and Inspection ot Risks ($527,799)... 5,155,868 
MOrtgages..........-...ccssese cecegeccees 1,862,836 Home and Branch Office Ex ees, Taxes, Advertis- 
: Loans to Pol'cy-holders, secured by re re- ing. Equipment yeoy phy legraph, Postage, Com- 
i serves on policies missions on $859,562,905 of Old usiness, and Mis- 
cellaneous Expenditares. aoa Sy néid aioe scan eaekeae eocces Dy BBRyO27 
siemetan : -» 890,805 Balance—Excess of Income over Expendi- 


tures for the year...............ccceecceececcees 19,625,898 







eoenne 10,282,761 











: TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 || TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. (1891-1899.) ' ; 


Dec. 31st, 1891. Dec. Sis, 1899. Gain in 8 years. 






























NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. 
! ; Assets...... $126,947,290 $236,460,348 $110,603,058 
~ sae tence agg tte ea $944,021,120 1] Tncome....._ 31,864,194 62,371,263 20,517,069 
i New Insurance Paid-for, 1899. . 99,857 202,309,080 |] Dividends of 
: Old Insurances revived and in- Year to Policy 
| creased, 1899.............. 1,116 2,873,077 Holders .eeee 1,260,340 2,768,748 1,608,408 
= . Total Pay- 
TOT A AEeS OR! 474,407 $1,149,203.277 ments of he of 
o 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: Holders...... 12,671,491 22,206,977 9,636,486 ¥ 
By Death, Matertss, Sur- Number of : 
render, Expi A See 36,631 87,331,292 Policies in 
Paid-tor - wc in Force........ 182,803 437,776 264,973 
Force December q| Insurance 
31, 1899............... 437,776 $1,061,871,985 Sie. 
Gain In 1899.............00.00008 63,842 $117,850,865 || paid...... $676,689,649 $1,061.871,986 $486,182,336 













Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 





ALBANY. January 4th. 1 
LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New bry do hereby certify that the NEW YO. LIFE IN- 
SURANGE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY having no 








Capital ae . dul yA authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in th is Ree 

I FURTH ERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of S lenty- -four of the Insurance Law of the State of New } 
York, I have wom the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 3ist day of Roh _ to be valued as per the / 
Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at four per cent. interest, and { certify the same to be $192,024,28. 

a ORTH ER CERTIFY that the a mitted assets are $236,450, 

eneral Liabilities, $2,990,583. The Net Policy Reserve, as cajculated by this Department, $192,024,281, making the Total Lia- 

bilities yen Estate Laws, 5, 1 36 

The additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company, $3,507,699 

he Accumulated Surplus Funds yolamart 7, reserved and set aside by the Company to provide dividends payable te policy- 4 

holders in 1900, and in subsequent years, $28, 86 










a Other funds for all other contingencies, $9,0 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto 085,422. my name and caused my motel seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, 
the day and year first above written. OUIS F. AYN, Superintendent of Insurance, 
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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1899. 





RECEIPTS IN 1899. 


Premiums, 
Tnterest and rents, 


Total receipts, 


DISBURSEMENTS IN 1899. 


Death claims (less $48,000 re-insurance), and matured endowments 
Surplus returned to policyholders in dividends, 
Surrendered and canceled policies, 
Total payments to aileyhaidann. 
All other disbursements ‘ , 


Total disbursements, 


ASSETS (MARKET VALUE). 

First mortgage loans on real estate, . 
Loans secured by collateral, 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’s policies; 
Stocks and bonds _ 
Real estate (ledger value), inthating ‘acess olhew: building, 
Premium notes on policies in force, . 
Net deferred and uncollected premiums (reserve caved in liabilities), 
Interest and rents due and accrued (due $6.218.25 ; accrued but not due 

$318,415.49), x 
Cash on hand and in banks, 

Total assets, 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, Actuaries’ 4%, 


Reported death losses, and sail entoneiiehan in canes a \iesleneet, 
Balance of installment policy death claims not yet due, 
Unpaid dividends due and to become due, 
Premiums paid in advance, 
Total liabilities, 


Surplus, December 30, 1889, 





Number of policies issued in 1899, 9,124, insuring, . 
Number of policies in force December 30, 1899, 51,730, insuring e inching 
reversionary additions), 


GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE FOR THE YEAR 1899, 


New York Office, ches worn 





$4,405, 954-03 
981,189.54 


$5,387,143.57 


$1,646,776.42 
619,466.76 
350,261.91 


$2,616,505. 09 
1,120, 442.98 


.$3.736,948.07 


$9, 281,066.23 
9,000,00 
2,086,027.07 
9,390,986. 16 
508,692.00 
720, 109.43 
604,412.71 


324,623.74 
895,009.83 
$23 819,937.17 


$21,428, 341.00 
76,811.00 
175,868.25 
144,778.26 
9,316.03 
~~: 21,835,214. 54 
$1,984,822. 63 


$19,552,550.00 


$123,980,438.00 
$8,305,955.00 


Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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FORTIETHZANNUAL STATEMENT, 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


-GEORGE E. IDE, President, 





KO. 256 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 187, 1900. ‘ 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Bonds and Mortgages, . -  $3492,071.00° | Policy Reserve, (Per Certificate of New 
Bonds and Stocks. (market value e,) ; 4,572,798.95- York Insurance Department), $9,412,413.00 
Real Estate : 1,736,033.74 ° 
Collateral Loans, . . . 22,400.00 | Present Value of all Dividend Endow- 
Loans to Policy holders, ; 1,030, 247.93 ment Accumulations, (Deferred 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 206,714.73 Dividends, ) ; : f : 626,713.00 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued, 93,600. 42 All Other Liabilities : : : 106,454.70 
Premiums in transit and Deferred : 

Premiums less cost of collection, 194,992.35 | Net Surplus, . ’ . : : _5,203,278.42 
Total Admitted Assets, $11,348,859.52 $15,348,859.52 











INCOME IN 1899, DISBURSEMENTS IN 1899. 
’ Premiums : : $1,889,189.64 | Total Payments, ty . _$1,646,887.09 
Interest, Rents and “itis Receipts , 482,940.95 Including Death Claims, Mature anageatl’:: 
Divicends to Policy-holders . 164,714.37 
Surrender Values, . 2 192,091 42 
ee Balance,—Excess Income over Disburse- 
: ments, 5 : 725,243.50 
Total Income, . ? ‘ $2,372,130.59 | Total Disbursements ou Balence, . $2,372,130. 59 








Numper oF Pouicigs IN Force, 26,262, being an increase of we ae fy 3,987 
AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN FORCE, $49,258,697.00, being an increase fe viet $3,684,316.00 
PREMIUM INCOME INCREASED $4], 42 for every $1,000 gain in Insurance in Force. 

RECEIVED FROM PoLicy-HOLDERS since o ganization, (1860,) . . . .  . +  $32,887,028.95 
RETURNED TO PoLicy-HoLpERs and now held for their benefit, . oe eee §33,345,452.86 





RESULTS OF THE YEAR 1899. 
PER CENT. PER CENT. 
Increase in Total Income, f . : » 7: 23 | Increase in Insurance in Force, a ‘i z 8.08 
ss New Premium Income, . : : 6.69 at Deferred Dividend Fund ; . 18.90 
af Renewal Premium Income, . oly “¢ Insurance in Force to Insurance 
“ Admitted Assets, . . . . 7.48 WR eee ca eT 
as Insurance Reserve, ane . 8.10 | Increase in Surplus, Ny aa : - 4.36 
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STATE MUTUAL: |New England Mutual 
eo 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Life Insurance Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK. President. ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - =  $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES = = = = = =  25,816,738.19 
January ist, 1900. 40 
SEES 2 CS $16,109,174.77 | All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ScABITICIES.................:.....0. 14,518,776.00 Every Ra ny ET A ET. 
pee jurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa: 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 | chusetts Statute. 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed ee ree pinnate batterie dinero: 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. President. Vice-President. 
¢. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. ag Oh a we. 8 






















AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


_ OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, - - - Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, - - - $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all other claims, 1,737,506 bo 
Surplus over all Liabilities, -' - _° = 388,934 56 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1900, - $2,626,441 18 








THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secretary. ' 
WM. B. KELLY, General Mgr. 





DIRECTORS. » 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, CHARLES S, WHELEN, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, EDWARD F., BEALE, 
PEMBERTON S, HUTCHINSON, JOHN S,. GERHARD, 
JOSEPH E, GILLINGHAM, | EDWARD LOWBER WELSH, 
ARCHIBALD R. MONTGOMERY. 











That Which is Right is Expected. | 


That which is right is normal. Pessimists may” 


not believe this, but it is none the less a fact. 
Anything that is wrong is abnormal, and as such 
on discovery it attracts immediate attention. 
Ten thousand families may live correct, virtuous 


and honorable lives for years and no especial 


notice will be taken of the fact, because theirs is 


~the natural and proper existence. Let but a 


single scandal, however, occur and lo! it is 
blazoned to the world as a thing unusual and 
portentous. One crime will set a -village, a city 
and sometimes a nation agog, simply because it 
is against the accepted, ordained order of things. 
Hundreds of railway trains speed daily to their 
destination in safety, and no one thinks anything 
about them ; but the accident or disaster is her- 
alded far and wide. Dozens of great steamers are 
breasting the waves of the ocean all the time, un. 
thought of by any save those who are immediate- 
ly interested in them or who have friends on 
board. But the disaster at sea is something to 
be published, talked of, shuddered at and de- 
plored. A deal of what is known as news is 
such only because it is a record of the abnormal 
and the unusual. It is necessarily so, for the 
right and the good is accepted asso common and 
usual as to be taken for granted and hence in a 
sensetis uninteresting. 

Thousands of. men die each year leaving their 
families in comfortable circumstances as a result 
of well placed life insurance, and no particular 
comment is occasioned. On the,other hand, it 
is now growing to be the rule that if a man who 
has had any sort of income at all passes away 
and leaves his family unprovided for and desti- 
tute, the fact that he was uninsured is promptly 
noticed and harshly criticised. It is another ex- 
ample of the truth already stated, that errors, 
whether of commission or omission, attract at- 
tention ; that wrong is abnormal and certain to 
focus observation and solicit unfavorable com- 
ment from all prudent men. 

Life Insurance has become so plain a duty 
that no man with a family dependent upon him 
for support can afford to ignore it, nor can he jus- 
tify its neglect to himself, to his family or to his 
friends. «No man has a right to leave his family 
unprovided for if his health has at any time been 
such as to enable him to secure the protection of 
insurance. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York offers to every healthy man the best insur- 
ance that human ingenuity has yet devised, and 
it is offered at the lowest rates consistent with 
safety and wise business management, 








OFFICE OF THE... 


ATLANTIC sds 


Mutual Insurance’ Company 


: New YorRK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Com: y submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the December, 1898 : 
Pat om on Marine Risks from Ist Jan 
uary; 1898, to 3lst December, 1898 F ” $3,056,588 08 
Prépitxes on Policies not eneasie off 1st 


January, 1898 ..., . » « « 8,238,340 83 
Total Marine Premiums .... - 


+ « $4,204,808 91 
Premiums marked off from Ist Januar’. 
1898, to 31st December, 1898 . - $3,327,340 67 


Losses paid during the sam 
worked od (lees anlvages, ete.) $1,507,505 36 


Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $650,421 0g 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United Statesand City of New York Stock: 
City Banks and er Stocks . « + $7,437,039 oo 





pre Btooks and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at a ovene 68 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable : . 143 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
cud pons = — policies payable in 
Bet Se bigs 38° é wie TE ee 36 
ER ee ee 184,907 78 
Amount .. . . $10,874,923 22 
Six per of cent. interest on the outstan: certificates of 


fits d to the holders th eir | 
Pepresentativen on and after Tuesday, the Pde of as 


next. 
"Ths outstan: certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 


legal 
re mtatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. e le. to be produced at the time of pay- 
en’ 
i Sat a dond of Fon of Forty per cent. is declared on the ne 
cerned premiums of the company forthe ye 


ber, 1898, for which ce cates be issu 4 
other beaplag: thesecond of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. 8. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 























TRUSTEES. 

GUSTAV AMSINGE, JOHN D, HEWLETT, 
JOSEPH CHARLES D, LE On, 
VERNON 1 t BHO. wn Wa a HOORE, 

LAM BOULTON, CHARLES H. | ey 

RANCIS M. BACON, GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, LEV] P. MORTO 
JOSEPH. H. CHA FREDERIC PARSONS, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 

TELTAM B, DODGE, JOHN L. BIKER, 

EVE FRAZAN, . A. RAVEN, 

EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, N. DENTON SMITH 
ANSON W. HARD Gostav caw A } 
CLIFF A. HAND, SHELL. u'G. BTU ons, 
HENRY = HAWLEY: WILLIAM H. WEBB. 
4. A. RAVEN, President. 


F. 4. PARSONS, Vico-Pres’t. 
OORNELIUS ELDERT, #4'Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 34 Viee-Pres’t. 





BINDER to hold thirteen co ies of THE In- 


DEPENDENT can 
at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York, 


ished by us 
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